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TBH  BISTOR'S’  OF  rBRinMCASOBRY, 

nr.AWN  FRO.M  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES  OF  INFOR¬ 
MATION. 

(Cootinued  from  paj|;e  121. ) 

Such  is  the  nature  of  tiiat  association  of  architects, 
who  erected  those  spleudid  edifices,  in  Ionia,  whose 
ruins  afi'ord  us  instruction,  while  they  excite  our 
surprise.  If  it  be  possible  to  prove  the  identity  of 
any  two  societies,  from  the  coincidence  of  their  ex¬ 
ternal  forms,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude,  that  the 
Fraternity  of  the  louian  architects,  and  the  Fraterni¬ 
ty  of  Freemasons,  are  exactly  the  same;  and  as  the 
former  practised  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
several  of  which  we  have  shown  to  be  similar  to 
the  mysteries  of  Masonry;  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that,  in  their  internal,  as  well  as  external  proced¬ 
ure,  the  Society  of  F'reemasons  resembles  the  Diony¬ 
siacs  of  Asia  Minor.* 

The  opinion,  therefore,  of  Freemasons,  that  their 
Order  existed  and  flourished  at  the  building  of  Solo¬ 
mon's  temple,  is  by  no  means  so  pregnant  with  ab¬ 
surdity,  as  some  men  would  wish  us  to  believe.  VVe 
have  already  shown,  from  authentic  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  tnut  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus, 
were  instituted  about  four  hundred  years  before  the 
rei^n  of  Solomon  ;t  and  there  are  strong  reasons  fur 
believing  that  even  the  association  of  the  Dionysian 
architects  existed  before  the  building  of  the  temple. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  till  about  three  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  they  were  incorpora¬ 
ted  atTeos,  under  the  Kings  of  Pergamus;  but  it  is 
universally  allowed,  that  they  arose  long  before 
their  settlement  in  Ionia,  and,  what  is  more  to  our 
present  purpose,  that  they  existed  in  the  very  land 
of  Judea.:^  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Uobinson,§  that 
this  association  came  from  Persia  into  Syria,  along 
with  that  style  of  architecture,  which  is  called  Gre¬ 
cian:  And  since  w’e  are  informed  by  Josephus,||  that 
that  species  of  architecture  was  used  at  the  erection 
of  the  temple;  we  are  authorised  to  infer,  not  only 
that  the  Dionysiacs  existed  before  the  reign  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  but  that  they  assisted  this  monarch  in  building 
that  magnificent  fabric,  which  he  reared  to  the  God 
of  Israel.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  simple  and 
consistent  than  the  creed  of  the  Fraternity,  concern¬ 
ing  the  state  of  their  Order  at  this  period.  The  vici¬ 
nity  of  Jerusalem  to  Egypt;  the  connection  of  Solo¬ 
mon  with  the  royal  family  of  that  kingdom;^  the 
progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  architectural  science; 
their  attachment  to  mysteries  and  hieroglyphic  sym¬ 
bols;  and  the  probability  of  their  being  employed 
by  the  king  of  Israel,  are  additional  considerations, 
which  corroborate  the  sentiments  of  Freemasons, 
and  absolve  them  from  those  charges  of  credulity 
and  pride,  with  which  they  have  been  loaded. 

To  these  opinions,  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  the 
Fraternity  of  Freemasons  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  it  would  have  existeil  in  Judea 
in  after  ages,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  sacred  or 
profane  historians.  Whether  or  not  this  objection 
IS  well  founded,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine; 
but  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  there  did  exist,  after  the 

*  Dr  Robison,  who  wit)  not  bcsiKfccted  of  partiiditvto  Free- 
masons,  ascribes  their  nrij;in  to  the  Dionysian  artis'ti. 
i'npoisible,  indeed,  for  any  candid  inquirer  to  call  in  quHK)n 
their  identity. 

+  .\ccordiil*  to  Playfair’s  Chronology,  the  tenude  of  Sniamnn 
was  be^un  in  IUI6,  and  linished  in  lOUb,  K  ('■  The  Kleiisinian 
iiiTstenes  were  introduced  into  Athens  in  1).  C-  a  censide- 
table  lime  after  their  institution- 

±  Robison’s  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p.  20. 

4  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  p-  ‘io,  21.  A 

i]  Jewish  Antiquities,  Hook  Tiii-  chap.  6-  * 

W  Josephus’  Jewish  .Antiquities,  Book  t  iii.  chap,  2- 


building  of  the  temple,  an  association  of  men,  re-  presumptive.  Tliere  is  one  point,  however,  which 
sembling  Freemasons,  in  the  nature, ceremonies  and  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  militate  against  tbissuppo- 
object  of  their  institution;  the  force  of  the  objection  sition.  The  Essenes  appear  to  have  been  in  no  re¬ 
will  not  only  be  taken  away,  but  additional  strength  spects  connected  with  architecture;  nor  addicted  to 
will  be  communicated  to  the  opinion  which  we  those  sciences  and  pursuits,  which  arc  subsidary  to 
have  been  supporting.  The  association  here  allu-  the  art  of  building.  That  the  Essenes  directed  their 
ded  to,  is  that  of  the  blssenes,  wliose  origin  and  sen-  attention  to  particular  sciences,  which  they  pretend- 
timents  have  occasioned  much  discussion  among  ec-  ^d  to  have  received  from  their  fathers,  is  allowed  by 
clesiastical  historians:  They  are  all  of  one  mind,  all  writers;  but,  whether  or  not  these  sciences  were 
however,  respecting  the  constitution,  and  obserran-  in  any  shape  connected  with  architecture,  we  are, 
ces  of  this  religious  order.  at  this  distance  of  time,  unable  to  determine.  Be 

When  a  candidate  was  proposed  for  admission  the  this  as  it  may,  uncertainty  upon  this  head,  nay,  even 
strictest  scrutiny  was  made  into  his  character.*  If  an  assurance  that  the  Essenes  were  unconnected  w=th 
his  life  had  hitherto  been  exemplary;  and  if  he  ap-  architectural  science,  will  not  affect  the  hypothesis 
pcared  capable  of  curbing  his  passions,  and  regula-  which  we  have  been  maintaining.  For  there  have 
ting  his  conduct  according  to  the  virtuous,  though  been,  and  still  arc,  many  associations  of  Freemasons, 
austere  maxims  of  their  order,  he  was  presented,  at  where  no  architects  are  members,  and  which  have 
the  expiration  of  his  noviciate,  with  a  white  gar-  no  connection  with  the  art  of  building.  But  if  this 
inent,as  an  emblem  of  the  regularity  ofhis  conduct,  •»  not  deemed  a  sufficient  answ  er  to  the  objectio.:, 
and  the  purity  of  his  heart.!  A  solemn  oath  was  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Essenes  will  proba 
then  administered  to  him,  that  he  would  never  di-  bly  remove  it  altogether,  while  it  affords  additional 
vulge  the  mysteries  of  the  Order;  that  he  would  evidence,  for  the  identity  of  the  Alasonic  and  Esse 
make  no  innavations  on  the  doctrines  of  the  society ;  nian  associations. 

and  that  he  would  continue  in  that  honorable  course  The  opinions  both  ofsacred  and  profane  historian.s, 
of  piety  and  virtue,  he  had  begun  to  pursue.!  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Essenes,  have  been 

Freeniasonsjthey  instructed  the  young  member  in  the  widely  different.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  re- 
knowledge  which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors  :§  presenting  them  as  an  ancient  association,  origina- 
They  admitted  no  women  into  their  Order.||  They  ting  from  particular  fraternities,  which  formerly  ex- 
had  particular  signs  for  recognizing  each  other,  isted  in  the  land  of  Judea.*  Pliny  refers  them  to 
which  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Free-  **»•»-*'  *  remote  antiquity,!  that  they  must  have  ex 
masons.H  They  had  colleges  or  places  of  retire-  *8t  1  during  the  reign  of  Solomon;  and  even  Bas- 
ment,**  where  they  resorted  to  practise  their  rites,  nage,  who  is  the  only  writer  that  seems  disposed  to 
and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  society;  and,  after  the  consider  them  as  a  recent  association,  confe>ses  that 
performance  of  these  duties,  they  assembled  in  a  they  existed  under  Anligonus,  about  tluee  hundred 
large  hall,  where  an  entertainment  was  provided  for  years  before  the  Christian  ®ra.!  Scaliger  contends, 
them  by  the  president,  or  master  of  the  college,  who  with  much  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Essenes 
allotted  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions  to  every  in-  were  descended  from  the  Kasideans,  who  make  such 
dividual.!!  They  abolished  all  distinctions  of  rank;  a  conspicuou.s ^figure  in  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
and,  if  preference  was  ever  given,  it  was  to  piety,  bec8.§  The  Kasidc.ans  wero  a  religious  fraternity, 
liberality,  and  virtue.!!  Treasurers  were  appointed  order  ot  the  Kn  ights  of  the  Te.mple  of 

inevery  town,  to  supply  the  wants  of  indigent  stran-  JERt'SALr..M,  who  bound  themselves  to  adorn  the 
gers.  §  The  F^senes  pretended  to  higher  degrees  porches  of  that  magnificent  structure,  and  to  pre- 
of  piety  and  knowledge,  than  the  uninitiated  vul-  serve  it  from  iiyury  and  decay .jj  T»ii*  association 
gar;  and  though  their  pretentions  were  high,  they  was  composed  of  the  greatest  men  in  Israel,  who 
were  never  questioned  by  their  enemies.  Austerity  were  uistinguishcil  for  their  charitable  and  peace 
of  manners  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  dispositions;*!  and  always  signalised  them- 
Elssenian  Fraternities:  They  frequently  assembled,  selves  by  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  purity  and  preser- 
however,  in  convivial  parties;  and  relaxed  for  a  vation  of  the  temple.**  F  rom  these  facts  it  appears 
while  the  severity  of  those  duties,  which  they  were  that  the  Flsseiics  were  not  only  an  ancie»t  fraternity, 
accustomed  to  perform.||l|  This  remarkable  coin-  but  that  they  originated  from  an  association  of  artbi- 
cidence,  between  the  chief  features  of  the  Masonic  tects,  who  were  connected  with  the  building  of  Sol- 
and  Essenian  F'raternitics,  can  be  accounted  for,only  omon’s  temple.  Nor  was  this  order  confined  to  tho 
by  referring  them  to  the  same  origin.  Were  the  Holy  land.  Like  the  fraternities  of  the  Dionysiacs, 
circumstances  of  resemblance  either  few  or  fanciful,  Freemasons,  ite.xisted  in  all  parts  of  the  worbl;!! 

the  similarity  might  have  been  merely  casual.  But  **'‘1  though  the  Lodges  in  Judea  w«e  chiefly,  if  not 
when  the  nature,  the  object,  and  the  external  forms  wholly,  composed  of  Jews,  yet  the  Exsenes  admitted 
of  two  institutions,  art;  precisely  the  same,  the  argu-  into  their  order  men  of  every  religion,  and  every 
ments  for  their  identity,  are  something  more  than  rank  in  life-!!  They  adopted  many  of  the  Egj  ptiaii 

_  in vstcries;v§  and,  like  the  priests  of  that  county,  tne 

•  Pictet.  Theolojie  riireiicnnc,  foin.  iii.  pt.  3.  p.  109^  Ba*  Afagi  uf  Persia,  and  the  Gymnosophists  in  India, 
nazr'i  llietorv  of  the  Jew*,  book  ii.  cha;)-  li  §  24.  they  united  the  Study  of  moral,  with  that  ot  natural 

fPictei.  theolog.  Chrei.  tern.  iii.  pt.  A  p  11)7,  100,  109.  philosophy  ril  Although  they  were  patronised  by 
??  m.  resp..-,ed  by  .11  min  fo,  tl.o  correa„.„ 

Hi»torv  of  the  Jew*,  b.  li.  chap.  12.  §24.  -  ■  •  i.  a  , 

§  Phiioile  Vit.i  C'mtemplalita,  .auiut  opera,  p.  091.  B.-isnafe,  *  Gale’*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  j*.’rt  ii-  book  ii.  chap.  B  p.  147. 
b.  li.  ch.  13  §  9.  *  ScrrarTiihaer.lib.iii.cap.il.  \  iil.  etiain  Batnane  b.  ii.  ek- 1 2- 

liBasnaec,  b.  ii.chap.  12.  see.  2fi.  Id.  Id. sec. 22.  «c.4;  and  Pictet. Tbeoiofr  Chrtt.  U m  iii.  pait  bi-  p.  1^- 

In  order  to  lie  convinced  of  thi.*,  our  brethren  of  the  Order  ,  +  Pliny,  lib.  .1.  cap.  17.  V  id-  *t**nt  9«bnu*,  e-  3j.  p.  4:1.  Edit 
may  consult  some  i>f  Ibo  works  already  quoted;  particnlariy  S.dinasii,  and  Eiicyclopoedia  Britauiea.  Art.  Essenes,  tol.  tf.  p 
Philo’s  Treatise  do  Vita  Coiitemplaliva,  apud  opera,  p.  691-  739. 

**  Hasii.ice,  b.  iii.  c- 12  sec.  14  sid  opera  Pliilimis,  p  (>7*).  J  Basnaee,  book  it- chap- ii- sec .  8  Pictet.  Theolog.  Chret.  t 
When  Philo,  in  his  Treatise,  entitled  ‘‘I^uod  emnis  piobus  Li-  iii.  part  3.  p.  1U7.^ 
ber,”  is  dcscribin;e  the  society  of  the  E«»enes,  be  employs  the  §  Scaliger  de  Emend.  Temp, 
same  terms  to  denote  tin:  aasociatitiu  itaelf,  amt  their  p-accs  of  ij  Sca'i;ier  Kltuch.  Trihatr.  cap.  p.  4-11. 
meeting,  which  are  used  in  the  decree  of  the  Uiouysians  alrea-  *11  1  Maccat.ee*,  vii-  13. 
dv  mentioned-  V’iile  Plido  de  VitaConteinplutiva,  p.  bSl.  »•  Scaliger  ut  supra 

’ft  Bnsnage,  b.  iii- c.  12.  sec.  21-  I'a«nagc.  b- ii-chap- 13.  »ec.  4. 

Id.  Id.  20,  22.  Philoitis  opera,  p.  679.  Id.  Id.  chap.  lA  »ec.  20-  compared  with  chap.  14  sec.  4 

§§  Ha«nage,  b.  iii- r- 14  see.  ^  chap.  1:1.  see- 1-  §§  Id.  Id.  chap.  14  sec- '.W-  , 

ii!|Dieain  aliquid  de  sodalitii*  conim,  quotie*  lularius  eonvi-  !  ,  Philo’s  Trcttise,  entitled  “fpiud  Offiius  probos  Liber 

\  ia  celebrant.  Philonii  opera,  p.  692-  apud  opera,  p-  b78. 


liSca'iger  Kltuch.  Trihatr.  cap.  22  p.  4-11. 

IT  1  Maccahee*.  vii-  13. 

»•  Scaliger  ut  supra 
4t  Ha'uagc.  b- ii-rhap.  14  sec.  4. 

;;  Id.  Id.  chap.  12  sec.  20.  compared  with  chap- 14  sec.  4 . 
§§  Id-  Id.  chap.  14  sec-  41- 

!  ,  Pliilo’s  T realise,  entitled  “  f?:ud  omms  probtts  Liber 
apud  opera,  p-  678- 
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of  their  conduct,  and  the  innocence  of  their  order;* 
they  suffered  severe  persecutions  from  the  lloraans, 
till  their  order  was  abolished,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century ,t  a  period  extremely  fatal  to  the 
venerable  institutions  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Home. 

Connected  with  the  Essenian  and  Masonic  Fra¬ 
ternities,  was  the  institution  of  Pythagoras  at  Crotu- 
na.  After  this  philosopher,  in  tbe  course  of  his  tra¬ 
vels  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ionia,  had  been  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  these  enlightened  king¬ 
doms,  he  imported  into  Europe  the  sciences  of  Asia, 
and  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  soil,  the 
important  benefits  which  he  himself  had  received.* 
The  offers  of  the  sage  having  been  rejected  by  his 
countrymen  of  Satnos,§  he  settled  at  Crotona,  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  where  more  respect  was  paid  to  his  person,  and 
more  attention  to  his  precepts-H  When  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Crotonians,  and  their  solicitude  to  obtain 
scientific  information,  had  inspired  Pythagoras  w'ith 
.some  hopes  of  success,  he  selected  a  number  of  his 
disciples,  who,  from  the  similarity  of  their  characters, 
the  mildness  of  their  dispositions,  and  the  steadiness 
of  their  conduct,  seemed  best  adapted  for  forwarding 
fhe  purposes  he  had  in  view.H  He  formed  these 
into  a  fraternity,  or  separate  order  of  men,  whom  he 
instructed  in  the  sciences  of  the  east,  and  to  whom 
he  imparted  the  mysteries  and  rites  of  the  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Ionian  associations.**  Before  any  one 
was  received  into  the  number  of  his  disciples,  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  diligent  inquiry  was  made  into  his  temper 
•and  character.tt  If  the  issue  of  this  inquiry  was 
favourable  to  the  candidate,  he  bound  himself,  bv  a 
solemn  engagement,  to  conceal,  from  the  uninitia¬ 
ted,  the  mysteries  which  he  might  receive,  and  the 
sciences  in  which  he  might  be  instructed. The 
doctrines  of  charity,  of  universal  benevolence,  and 
especially  of  affection  to  the  Brethren  of  th  Order, 
were  warmly  recommended  to  the  young  disciples  ;§§ 
and  such  was  the  inffucncc  whicii  they  had  upon 
their  minds,  that  discord  seemed  to  have  been  banish¬ 
ed  from  Italy  ;|j||  and  the  golden  age  to  have  again 
returned.  Strangers  of  every  country,  of  every  re¬ 
ligion,  and  of  every  rank  in  life,  were  received,  if 
properly  qualified,  into  the  Pythagorean  associa¬ 
tion.*!^  Like  Freemasons  they  had  particular 
words  and  signs,  by  which  they  might  distinguish 
each  other,  and  correspond  at  a  distance  ***  They 
wore  white  garments  as  an  emblem  of  their  inno- 
cence.ttl’  They  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
East-tlJ  They  advanced  from  one  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  another.§§§  They  were  forbidden  to  com¬ 
mit  to  writing  their  mysteries,  which  were  preserv¬ 
ed  solely  by  tradition  ;|||j||  The  Pythagorean  sy'mbols 
and  secrets  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  the 
Orphic  and  Eleusinian  rites,  the  Magi,  the  Iberians, 
and  the  Celts.TfUIT  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  united  with  theology  and  ethics,  and 
were  communicated  to  the  initiated  in  cyphers  and 
symbols.****  To  those  who  were  destitute  of  acute 
discernment,  these  hieroglyphic  representations 
seemed  pregnant  with  absurdity,  while  others,  of 
more  penetration,  discovered  in  them  hidden  trea¬ 
sures,  calculated  to  inform  th^  undei-standing,  and 
purify  the  heart.fttt  An  association  of  this  nature. 


*  Id.  Id.  chap  12. 6  13.  25 
t  Ba«n*frc,  b .  ii.  cliap .  12.  ^  25.  2(>. 
i  Pythagurms  retiurned  from  Kgvnt  about  .5<>0  vears  h<‘fi)re 

rhrist. 

§  Jamblichiis  de  \ita  Pvthasrorae,  part  i.  cap  5.  n.  p.  o”. 

|l  Id.  Id.  cap.  fi.  p.  42,  4:l. 

*  Gillies  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  27. 

.\u1ut  Gdlius,  book  i-  cap.  9.  Gillie*, » .  2.  p.  27. 

it  .lamblichui  de  vita  Pyihagorac,  cap.  17.  p.7B.  Gillies  v. 
2  p.  27. 

It  ld.23.  p  104. 

§§  Id.  can.  8.  53.  cap.  33.  p.  193.  cap. 6  p.  4.T.  cap.  23.  p  102. 
llasnase’s  Historj  of  the  Jews,  b.  2.  cap.  13.  sec.  21.,  Antholo- 
gia  liibemica  for  March  1791,  p.  IM. 

L’ll  Jamblichut,  cap.  7.  p.  -Ui. 

■'T  Gillies,  V.  2.  p  28.  Jamblichus,  cap.  33  p.  20i 

Gillies,  v  2,  p.  27.  Authologia  Hibcruic.t  for  JIarch 
1794,  p.  ISl. 

ttt  Basnage.l).  ii.  chan.  13,  sec .  21.  Antholocia  Hibi  ri'ica 
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founded  upon  such  principles,  and  fitted  for  such 
ends,  did  not  continue  long  in  obscurity.  In  a  short 
time  it  extended  over  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily,  and  was  diffused  even  through  ancient  Greece, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Egean  sea.*  Like  other  se¬ 
cret  societies,  it  was  vilified  by  malicious  men,  who 
were  prohibited  from  sharing  its  advantages,  from 
the  weakness  of  their  minds  and  the  depravity  of 
their  hearts.f  Chagrined  with  disappointment, 
and  inflamed  with  rage,  they  often  executed  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  innocent  Pythagoreans,  and  even 
set  fire  to  the  lodges  in  which  they  were  assembled. J 
But  the  disciples  of  the  sage  persis'ed  in  that  hon¬ 
ourable  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked;  and, 
though  the  persecution  of  their  enemies  drove  them 
from  their  native  land,  they  still  retained  for  each 
other  the  sympathy  of  brothers,  and  often  suffered 
death  ia  its  most  agonizing  form,  rather  than  violate 
the  engagements  into  which  they  had  entcred.|| 
An  attempt,  like  this,  against  the  society  of  Free- 
anasons  has  been  witnessed  in  our  own  day.  It  has 
not,  indeed  proceeded  to  such  an  extremity  of  vio¬ 
lence.  The  spirit  of  extirpation,  however,  existed 
in  sentiment,  though  it  had  not  the  courage  to  dis¬ 
play  itself  in  action.  Disaffection  to  government, 
and  disrespect  to  religion,  were  charged  upon  them 
with  all  the  confidence  of  truth ;  And,  had  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe  been  childish  enough  to  swallow 
the  dreams  of  a  few  nervous  philosophers,  their  sub¬ 
jects  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  armed  against 
each  other,  and  the  nations  of  the  world  embroiled 
in  discord. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ARTS  AND  SCIDNCDS. 


ON  PREPARING  Oil,  FOR  W.\TC  MM  A  KERS. 

It  cannot  but  be  known  to  all  how  much  the  quality 
of  the  oil,  used  by  watchmakers  for  oiling  the  works 
of  their  delicate  inatliines,  is  of  importance  to 
them. 

Colonel  Beaufoy  remarked,  that  if  olive  oil  be 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  it  becomes  colourless,  clear  like 
water,  free  from  mucilage,  and  does  not  easily  freeze. 
Tbii  effect  was  produced  by  exposing  two  half-fiint 
phials  nearly  filled  with  oil  to  the  sun-beams  f^or  a 
couple  of  years;  the  bottles  were  uncorked  occa¬ 
sionally  to  let  out  the  gas. 

Chevereiil  has  recommended  the  fo’biwing  pro¬ 
cess  for  freeing  oil,  for  the  use  of  watchm  ikers,  from 
any  acid  or  mucilaginous  matter.  Pat  some  salad 
oil  into  a  matrass,  or  one  of  the  Florence  flasks  in 
which  it  is  imported,  and  pour  >n  it  eight  times  its 
weight  of  spirit  of  wine;  heat  ti  e  mixture  until  it 
is  ready  to  boil,  then  pour  oft'  ihe  spirit  of  wine, 
and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  A  portion  of  solid  fatty 
matter,  called  stearine,  seperate .,  and  is  to  be  taken 
away;  and  then  the  spirit  i.s  to  .  .  evaporated  away 
in  a  basin,  or  distilleil  in  a  gla'^s  retort,  until  only 
about  onc-fifth  part  is  left;  by  ihLs  means  the  fluid 
part  of  the  oil  or  elaine,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  sepa¬ 
rated  and  deposited.  This  elaine  ought  to  have  the 
consistence  of  oil,  be  colouric's,  with  little  or  no 
taste  or  smell ;  it  should  not  disc. ilour  litmus  paper, 
neither  should  it  Le  easily  congealablc  by  frost. 


ON  PROVING  THE  COI.OURS  OK  DYED  STUFFS. 

Proofs  arc  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural 
proof  consists  in  exposing  the  dved  stuff"  to  the  air, 
sun,  and  nin.  If  the  colour  is  not  changed  by  this 
exposure,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  it.  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fixr  d.  This  proof,  however,  is  not  adap¬ 
ted  for  every  colour;  because  some  colours  will  stand 
this  proof,  and  yet  fade  in  consequence  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  certain  acids;  and  there  ."'lo  other  col¬ 
ours  th.at  cannot  resi.st  tlic  ;;  tural  pr  ■  f,  rnd  yet  re¬ 
main  unchanged  by  acids. 

Colours,  therefore,  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes,  and  to  each  of  them  a  difFercnt  kind  of  arti¬ 
ficial  proof  is  allotted.  The  first  class  is  tried  with 
alum,  the  second  with  soap,  and  the  third  with  tar¬ 
tar. 

For  the  proof  with  alum,  half  an  ounce  of  that 
aalt  is  dis.salved  in  a  pint  of  water  in  an  e.irthen 
pipkin, and  into  this  t«  put  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 


of  the  dyed  thread  or  stuff  that  is  to  be  tried;  and 
the  whole  being  boiled  for  about  five  minutes,  it  is 
then  washed  with  clean  water.  In  this  manner  are 
tried  crimson,  scarlet,  flesh  colour,  violet,  ponceau, 
pcach-blos.  ^m  colour,  diflierent  shades  of  blue,  and 
other  colours  bordering  upon  these. 

For  the  proof  with  soap,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
soap  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  dyed  thread  or  stuff  that  is  to  be 
tried,  is  put  into  the  liquor,  and  suffered  to  boil  for 
five  minutes.  With  this  proof  all  sorts  of  yellow, 
green,  madder,  red,  cinnamon,  and  similar  colours 
are  tried. 

For  the  proof  with  tartar,  that  substance  must  be 
pounded  very  small,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  dis 
solved;  an  ounce  is  then  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dyed  thread  or  stuff  ia 
boiled  in  tbe  solution  for  five  minutes.  This  proof 
is  used  for  all  colours  bordering  upon  the  fallow  of 
hair  brown. 


ON  DISTILLING  OIL  OF  CLOVES. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  oil  of  cloves  is  imported 
from  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
some,  however,  is  distilled  in  Europe;  but,  oa  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  much 
is  lost  in  dUtiiling  it  with  water  in  the  usual  manner . 
and,  therefore,  the  following  method  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  by  Mr.  Dollfuss,  a  Swedish  chemist. 

The  cloves  are  to  be  put  into  a  glass  retort,  whicL 
is  to  be  placed  upon  a  ring  made  of  loam  or  clay, 
(or  pieces  of  Windsor  brick  may  be  cut  into  the 
proper  shape,)  and  fixed  in  a  common  sand-pot,  so 
that  it  may  not  touch  any  part  of  the  pot;  upon  this 
sand-pot,  a  cap  of  the  same  shape,  (which  may  be  a 
common  garden-pot,)  is  to  be  plcaed  so  that  the  re 
tort  may  be  no  where  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the 
heat  equally  distributed  to  every  part.  A  receiver 
being  adapted  to  the  retort,  fire  is  applied,  and,  as 
soon  as  any  vapours  appear,  kept  at  an  equal  pitch 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation. 

If  this  distillation  is  performed  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  a  pound  of  cloves  will  yield  two  ounces  and 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  pale  and  colourless  oil  of 
cloves  of  the  best  sort. 

This  method  of  distilling  in  cnpella  vacua,  is  much 
superior  to  the  old  method  of  distilling  the  cloves 
per  dtitcensum:  an  apparatus  for  which,  as  described 
by  Lemery,  was  formerly  found  in  all  pharmaceuti 
cal  laboratories. 


ON  TRACING  BY  -ME.CNSOF  OILED  SILK. 

The  cominoii  methods  of  tracing  drasvings  by 
placing  a  light  behind  them,  or  by  rubbing  the  hack 
with  black  lead  dust,  or  red  chalk  in  powder,  are 
well  known;  as  is  also  the  tr;.;  ing  of  a  drawing  by 
means  of  paper  rubbed  over  with  a  mixtnr''  of  equal 
parts  of  nut  oil  and  oil  of  tuipentine,  and  dried  im 
mediately  by  means  of  flour. 

Another  method  has  also  been  paactised,  by  which 
not  only  an  exact  oiitlinu  may  be  obt  dued,  but  also 
a  reverse;  which  is  of  great  use  to  engravers.  The 
subst  ince  used  lor  this  purpese  is  white  oiled  silk, 
which  ought  to  he  as  transparent  as  possible,  and 
cut  to  the  size  of  the  drawing. 

The  oiled  silk  being  laid  over  the  drawing,  the 
outlines  are  drawn  with  common  writing  ink,  slight¬ 
ly  gummed,  or  which  is  still  better,  well  sugored, 
as  ink  is  prepared  for  copying  presses. 

When  the  tracing  is  finished,  a  sheet  of  moisten¬ 
ed  paper  may  be  lain  on  the  tracing,  and  one  or  two 
sheets  of  dry  paper,  all  which  arc  to  be  firmly  fas¬ 
tened.  The  upper  sheet  being  then  w’ell  rubbed 
with  the  hand,  or  an  ivory  ball  rolled  about  over 
them  with  as  much  force  as  the  hand  can  give,  a  very 
exact  reverse  will  be  obtained  with  great  ease. 

For  the  obtaining  of  a  very  exact  tracing,  the 
drawing  should  be  traced  twice,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  oiled  silk,  with  this  precaution:  the  tracing 
must  be  performed  first  with  red  ink,  and  the  oiled 
'ilk  being  then  turned,  a  pen,  with  black  ink  is  ta- 
kcii^nd  all  th.c  red  ink  lines  are  again  traced  over  • 
**  necessary  to  take  the  precaution  of  ma¬ 
king  the  first  tracing  wiak  red  ink,  in  order  that 
the  traces  of  one  surface  may  not  be  confounded 
withtlic  other,  and  any  of  them  forgotten;  which 
might  h  ppen  by  reason  of  the  transparency  of  the 
oiled  bilk. 

\Vd[|i  either  tracing  on  the  reverse  has  been  trans 
f'’Tre^in,->n  the  paper;  and, of  course,  the  tracing 
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itself  on  the  oiled  silk  becomes  useless,  it  may  be 
taken  off  with  p^cat  ease,  by  rubbing  the  oiled  silk 
over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  water  soured  with 
aquafortis  or  spirit  of  salt,  which  takes  off  all  the 
traces, either  of  the  red  or  black  ink;  after  which 
The  oiled  silk  is  to  be  washed  with  clean  water;  and 
may  be  used  again  repeatedly. 


ACTION  OF  SULPHUR  ON  IRON. 

It  is  well  known  that  sulphur  has  a  remarkably 
strong  action  on  forged  iron;  but  Colonel  Evans 
has  found  that  it  has  not  the  least  action  on  grey 
cast-iron,  as  appeared  by  the  following  experiments, 
related  by  him  in  the  Annalen  de  Chimie. 

A  roll  of  sulphur  held  against  a  plate  of  forged 
iron,  not  quite  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  made  a  perfectly  round  hole 
through  the  plate  in  fourteen  seconds. 

In  a  similar  manner  a  sheet  of  iron,  two  inches 
thick,  had  a  hole  made  through  it  in  fifteen  seconds. 

Steel  of  a  good  quality  had  a  hole  made  through 
it  even  quicker  than  iron. 

A  piece  of  grey  cast-iron,  heated  until  it  was 
nearly  ready  to  melt,  and  well  freed  from  scales,  was 
not  at  all  affected  by  sulphur  being  applied  to  it, 
since  not  the  least  mark  was  left.  i 

Some  forged  iron  and  sulphur  were  mixed  togeth¬ 
er,  and  put  into  an  iron  crucible  cast  out  of  grey 
metal;  and,  on  being  put  into  the  fire,  the  forged j 
iron  and  sulphur  soon  united,  but  the  cast-iron  cru¬ 
cible  was  not  changed  in  the  least. 


C/HAAACTER. 


COUNT  ROSTOPCfllN. 

This  distinguished  Russian  nobleman,  whose  name 
is  associated  w  ith  one  of  the  must  extraordinary 
events  recorded  in  history,  died  lately  at  Moscow'. 
He  was  Governor  of  that  city  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia  by  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  under  his 
direction  and  superintendence  that  it  was  destroyed. 
This  fact,  for  some  causc,  he  has  denied,  but  the  de¬ 
nial  is  not  credited,  and  the  honor  of  having  devi¬ 
sed  this  terrible  expedient  for  the  deliverence  of  his 
country,  yet  rests  on  him.  “  Moscow,  gilded  with  it.s 
golden  . cupolas,  the  cradle  and  the  tomb  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nobility,”  contained  at  that  time  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  churches,  and  fifteen  hundred  man¬ 
sions,  with  their  gardens  and  dependencies,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  smaller  houses  and  cottages,  spread  over 
several  leagues  of  territory.  These  edifices,  inclu¬ 
ding  even  the  shops,  are  described  as  all  covered 
with  polished  and  painted  iron.  The  churches  were 
surrounded  bv  a  terrace,  and  several  steeples,  termi¬ 
nating  in  golden  balls,  above  which  was  exhibited 
the  crcsccM,  and,  lastly,  the  cross,  denoting  the  suc¬ 
cessive  triumphs  of  Mahometanism  and  Christianity. 
A  single  ray  of  sunshine  caused  this  splendid  city 
to  glisten  with  a  thousand  colors.  Atsight  of  it  the 
traveller  paused,  delighted  and  astonished.  It  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  prodigies  with  which  the  ori¬ 
ental  poets  had  amused  iiis  childhood,  while,  on 
entering  it,  the  wealth  and  luxury,  the  gorgeous 
socctacles  and  sumptuous  festivities,  which  he  wit- 
n  ssed,  made  him  imagine  himself  transported  into 
u  city  of  kings.”  Surh  is  Moscow  described  to 
hi  VC  been  by  one  of  the  historians  of  the  campaign, 
when  the  progress  of  the  French  invaders  led  to  the 
resolution  of  devoting  it  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames,  an 
idea  which  was  conceived  :.nd  executed  by  Count 
Rostopchin.  The  detail  which  Segur  has  given  of 
the  events  attending  it,  is  highly  interesting.  Struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  silonre  which  prevailed, 
on  his  approach,  Napoleon  entered  the  city,  and  it 
was  loiig  ere  he  could  be  brought  to  credit  the  re- 
p  .its  of  hi.s  olficcrs,  that  Moscow  was  deserted!  This 
wis  a  disappointment  for  which  he  was  not  prepa¬ 
red. — Little,  however,  did  he  then  think  of  the 
greatness  of  the  mortification  w’hich  he  was  yet  to 
endure.  In  a  few  hours  the  alarm  was  sounded  that 
the  city  was  on  fire  in  several  places.  At  first  is 
was  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  soldiery, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  was  ewj^d 
against  the  supposed  authors  of  the  calamily.3®iit 
it  was  soon  found  that  these  fires  owed  their  origin 
to  other  causes.  All  efforts  to  arrest  their  progress 
were  found  unavailing.  In  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  place  where  he  had  taken  his  residence, 
the  Emperor  was  nearly  suffocated.  For  Mveral 
days  and  nights  this  terrible  conflagration  ciRiuu- 


ed,  and  Moscow  became  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.  But 
at  the  destruction  of  this  splendid  city,  it  was  not 
the  Rus.sians,  but  their  enemies,  who  shed  bitter 
tears  !  In  making  this  sacrifice,  Rostopchin  consign¬ 
ed  to  destruction  the  noblest  of  his  p.ilaces;  and  he 
subsequently  caused  his  splendid  mansion  at  VVoro- 
nowo  to  be  also  destroyed,  inscribing  on  the  iron 
gate  of  a  church  which  was  left  standing,  this  memo¬ 
rial,  which  the  French,  shuddering  with  surprise, 
read  as  they  approached; — ”  For  eight  years  1  have 
been  embellishing  this  place,  where  1  have  livid 
happily  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  estate  will  leave  it  on  your  approach,  while 
I  have  set  fire  to  my  hou.se  that  it  might  not  be  pol¬ 
luted  with  your  presence.  Frenchmen!  I  have  re¬ 
linquished  to  you  my  two  houses  in  Moscow,  with 
furniture  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  rubles 
Here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes!” 

These  scenes  are  but  of  yesterday — but  where  are 
the  actors  of  them?  “  Alexander  the  Deliverer”  is  no 
more,  and  he  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  uncontrolled 
sovereignty  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  rests 
powerless  in  the  tomb ;  while,  in  another  hemisphere, 
we  behold  the  sepulchre  of  his  rival,  the  conqueror 
of  nations,  himself  so  great,  and  to  whom  so  many, 
either  as  allie.s  or  enemies,  owed  their  greatness. 

**  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.*’ 


JOHN  WESLEY. 

The  father  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  method ists  was  settled  at  F]pworth  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  on  the  17th  of  June  1733,  that  apostle 
of  the  faith  was  born;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
only  equalled  by  his  piety,  and  his  piety  by  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  zeal  which  induced  him  to  meet  labors, 
dangers,  and  sufferings  with  the  constancy  of  a 
martyr.  Since  the  days  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  no 
one  has  been  more  earnest  or  more  successful  in 
propogating  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
in  fervent  endeavors  to  redeem  the  wanderieg  from 
the  darkness  of  imputed  error  to  alight  believed  to 
he  real  and  true.  The  following  instance  of  his 
providential  preservation  in  his  early  days  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  his  biographer. 

parishioners  of  the  father  were  a  profligate 
set  of  men,  as  ignorant  as  they  were  vicious:  the  ad-| 
monitions  of  the  pious  and  diligent  preacher,  instead 
of  cherishing  the  aluinhering  principles  of  virtue 
provoked  a  spirit  of  deadly  hostility  and  kindled 
theflamoof  fiend-like  revenge  in  those  who  would 
not  be  reclaimed,  and  they  attempted  to  inflict  on 
him  an  image  of  that  literal  fire,  with  which  he 
threatened  them.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
set  fire  to  his  house,  the  last  of  which  was  successful. 
At  midnignt,  burning  brands  fell  on  the  bed  where 
one  of  the  children  .slept,  and  immediately  the  father 
was  roused  |by  the  cry  of  fire  without.  The  flamesj 
had  made  great  progre.ss,  the  apartments  were  filled 
with  thick  smoke,  and  the  roof  was  burnt  through. 
The  wife  had  been  confined  to  her  room  by  sickness, 
and  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  with  the  two  el¬ 
der  children.  The  five  younger  members  of  the 
family  followed  her,  but  John,  then  six  yearsjof  age, 
was  not  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  in  the  confusion 
was,  for  a  lime  forgotten.  On  reaching  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  the  flames  had  spread  around  them 
and  then  the  father  found  that  the  keys  of  the  outer 
doors  had  been  left  behind.  He  recovered  them 
only  a  inoniant  before  the  staircase  rook  fire;  when 
the  door  was  opened,  the  wind  drove  the  lire  with 
great  violence  from  the  side  of  the  building  and  the 
members  of  the  family  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
Till  this  moment  John  had  not  been  missed  from  this 
number.  The  f.ither  run  to  the  stairs:  but  the  blaze 
was  curling  over  them.  The  cries  of  the  child  were 
heard.  He  had  lieen  awakened  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  glaring  from  the  walls  of  his  own  room,  and  had 
attempted  to  escape  by  the  door,  but  found  it  impos¬ 
sible,  and  clambering  upon  a  chest  which  stood  by 
the  window,  was  discovered  from  below.  There  was 
no  time  to  procure  a  ladder:  one  man  was  hoisted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  another  till  they  reached  him, 
and  took  him  out;  a  moment  after,  the  whole  roof 
fell  in  and  crushed  the  timbers  of  the  building  togeth¬ 
er  into  one  fiery  mass.  When  the  child  was  brought 
to  his  parent.s,  the  father  in  great  joy  exclaimed 
”  Come  neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down  and  give 
thaiiksto  God!  he  has  given  me  all  my  eight  chil¬ 
dren;  let  the  house  go;  1  am  rich  enough.”  In  fu¬ 
ture  ye.ars  John  Wesley  remembered  this  providen¬ 


tial  escape  with  gratitude:  and  under  one  of  his  por 
traits  caused  an  engraving  of  a  house  in  flames  to  be 
made,  with  this  motto,  ”  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning?”  [JVot.  JL'ps. 

FERDINAND  VII. 

(rroni  Oiraria's  Letter  to  FerJiaaud,  the  present  ki.t^  of  Spain. 

1  was  a  youth,  when  I  saw  you  one  afternoon  in 
your  pleasure  ground  give  an  irrefragable  evidenc* 
of  innate  barbarity — of  what  you  would  become  in 
due  time.  A  menial  servant  put  into  your  hannds  a 
beautiful  little  bird,  which  had  just  been  caibally 
caught  in  that  place.  I  recollect  with  horror,  that, 
so  far  from  caressing  it,  as  was  natural,  you  darted 
at  it  a  glance  of  death.  Poor  thing;  how  much  less 
dreadful  would  have  been  its  fate  in  the  talons  of  the  ^ 
carniverous  hawk!  The  suddenness  of  death  greatly 
diminishes  the  horror  of  suffering.  Whilst  contin-  ^ 
uing  your  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  you  ap¬ 
plied  with  studied  indifference  the  thumb  and  foiw** 
finger  of  your  right  hand  to  that  delicate  throat, 
whose  melodious  warblings  had  but  a  few  moments 
before  charmed  the  wood  and  delighted  your  ears; 
you  twisted  it  gradually, as  ifto  prolong  its  bitter  ago¬ 
ny  and  to  increase  that  cruel  pleasure  with  which 
you  observed  the  excruciating  flutter  of  the  dyinp, 
victim,  enough  to  move  a  heart  of  stone — any  hear* 
but  your  own.  Thus  killed,  you  threw  it  into  the 
canal  with  contempt,  and  then  proceeded,  indulging 
in  laughter  and  savage  expressions  of  pleasure  at 
the  convulsive  resistance  which  the  innocent  and 
sweet  little  bird  had  in  vain  opposed  to  death. — 
Need  I  add  more? 


Moorish  woMLN.  Foreigners  seldom  have  an. 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Moorish  Women,  but  from 
the  few  furtive  occasions  thatyiave  fallen  to  my  lot, 
the  reports  of  foreign  ladies  resident  here,  and  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  their  children,  I  am  incli¬ 
ned  to  think  that  they  may  vie  with  any  other  in 
points  of  personal  charms.  Their  principal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  beauty  are  elegant  forms,  large  dark  eyes, 
long  eye-lashes,  and  fine  teeth ;  but  the  ^auty  which 
is  most  prized  in  the  country  is  that  of  excessive 
corpulency.  The  Moorish  women,  however,  as 
they  arrive  very  early  at  maturity,  being  often  mar¬ 
ried  at  twelve  years  of  age,  fade  equally  soon;  I  am 
informed  that  their  finest  women  are  completely  in 
the  wane  of  their  beauty  at  twenty-five,  when  they 
are  often  grand-mothers;  this  may  be  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  owing  to  the  excessive  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
the  steam  bath.  [SAoirr. 


Extract  from  Dr.  R.\msav's  Address  to  the  peopl^ 
of  the  Uuited  States,  at  the  close  of  his  History  cf 
the  Americen  Revolution. 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  misfortune  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  Cultivate  justice  both  public  and  private. 
Cherish  and  support  a  reverence  for  government, 
and  cultivate  an  union  between  the  east  and  the  south 
— the  Atlantic  and  the  Missisippi.  Maintain  you: 
own  rights,  and  let  others  remain  in  quiet  possession 
of  theirs.  Avoid  discord,  faction,  luxury  and  other 
vices,  which  have  been  the  bane  of  common  wealths. 
Practice  industry,  frugality,  temperance,  moderation, 
and  the  whole  train  of  republican  virtues.  Banish 
from  your  borders  the  liquid  fire  of  the  IVesi-Indies, 
which,  while  it  entails  p.)verty  and  disease,  prevents 
industry,  aud  foments  private  quarrels.  Venerate 
the  iilough,the  hoe,  and  all  the  iinplernents  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Honor  the  men,  who,  with  their  own  hands, 
m lintain  their  families  and  raise  up  children;  that 
are  inured  to  toil,  and  capable  of  defending  their 
countrv.  Reckon  the  necessity  of  labor,  not  amorg 
the  curses,  but  the  blessings  of  life.  Diifuscthe  means 
of  education,  and  particularly  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  thro  your  remotest  s  ttlenients.  Remember 
that  there  t  an  he  no  political  happiness  without  lib¬ 
erty,  without  morality,  and  that  there  can  be  no  mo¬ 
rality  withtut  religion. 


Ffhalc  Lcuir.  Dr.  Byles  having  paid  his  ad¬ 
dresses  unsuccessfully  to  a  lady  who  afterwards  mar 
ried  a  gentlem  in  of  the  name  of  Quincy,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  on  ineiting  !icr,said,  ”  So  madam,  it  appears  you 
preferred  the  quinsy  to  Wes/”  “  Yes,”  replied  the 
lady,  “  for  if  there  h  d  been  any  worse  than  6t/'s 
the  devil  would  have  afflict:  Job  with  it  ” 
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_ POFUliitJL  YAI.es. _ 

THE  PREDICTION. 

[Coatinvied  from  pag*  123.] 

There  was  a  happiness  now  in  the  heart  of  Ruth — 
a  joy  in  her  thoughts  as  she  sat  all  the  long  day  upon 
the  deserted  settle  of  her  wretched  hre-side,  to 
which  they  had  for  many  years  been  strangers. 
Many  times  daring  the  past  years  of  her  sorrow  she 
had  thought  of  Rhys,  and  longed  to  look  upon  his 
face  and  sit  beneath  his  shadow,  as  one  whose  pres¬ 
ence  could  preserve  her  from  the  evil  fate  which  he 
himsslf  bad  predicted.  She  had  long  since  forgiven 
him  bis  prophecy ;  she  believed  be  had  spoken  the 
truth,  and  this  gave  her  a  wild  confidence  in  his 
power;  a  confidence  that  sometime^  thought,  “  if  he 
can  foreknow, can  he  not  avert?”  she  said'inentally, 
without  any  reference  to  the  temporal  good  he  bad 
promised  her,  “  I  have  a  treasure  in  those  caves;  he 
is  there ;  he  who  hath  foreseen  and  may  oppose  my 
destiny;  he  had  shadowed  my  days  with  sorrow, 
and  forbidden  me,  like  ordinary  beings,  to  hope: 
yet  ho  is  now  in  my  power;  his  life  is  in  my  hands; 
he  sa^s  so,  yet  I  believe  him  not,  lor  I  cannot  betray 
him  if  I  would ;  were  I  to  lead  the  officers  of  justice 
to  the  spot  where  he  lies  crouching,  he  would  be  in- 
visble  to  their  fight  or  to  mine;  nr  I  should  become 
speechless  ere  I  could  say,  “  Behold  him.”  No,  he 
cannot  die  by  me!” 

And  she  thought  she  would  preserve  his  confidence 
and  support  him  in  his  sufleriiig;  she  bad  concealed 
him  in  a  deep  dark  cave,  hewn  far  in  the  rock,  to 
which  she  alone  knew  the  entrance  from  the  beach ; 
there  was  another  (if  a  huge  aperture  in  the  top  of 
the  rock  might  be  so  called, )\vhich,  far  from  attemp¬ 
ting  to  descend,  the  peasants  and  seekers  for  the 
culprit  had  scarcely  dared  to  look  into,  so  perpendi¬ 
cular,  dark,  and  rncertam  was  the  hideous  descent 
into  what  justly  appeared  to  them  a  bottomless  abyss; 
they  passed  over  his  head  in  their  setirch  through  the 
fields  above,  and  before  the  mouth  of  his  den  upon 
*he  beach  below,  yet  they  left  him  in  safety,  though 
in  incertitude  and  fear. 

It  was  less  wonderful,  the  suspicionless  conduct  fif 
the  villagers  towards  Ruth,  than  the  calm  prudence 
with  which  she  conducted  all  the  details  relating  to 
her  secret;  her  poverty  was  well  known,  yet  she 
daily  procured  a  double  portion  of  food,  which  was 
won  by  double  labour;  she  toiled  in  the  fields  for 
•  the  meed  of  oaten  cake  and  potatoes,  or  she  dashed 
out  in  a  crazy  boat  on  the  wide  ocean  to  win  with 
the  dredgers  the  spoils  of  the  oyster  beds  that  lie  on 
its  bosom;  the  daintier  fare  was  for  the  unhappy 
guest,  and  daily  did  she  wander  among  the  rocks, 
when  the  tides  were  retiifng,  for  the  shdl-fish  which 
th^y  had  flung  among  the  fissures  in  their  retreat, 
which  she  bore,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  to  her  home 
— and  which  her  lovely  child,  now  rising  into  wo¬ 
manhood,  prepared  for  the  lu.vurious  meal;  it  Was 
wonderful  too,  the  settled  prudence  of  the  little 
maiden,  who  spoke  nothing  of  the  food  which  was 
born  from  their  frugal  board;  if  she  sospecteit  the 
secret  of  her  mother,  she  respected  it  too  much  to 
allow  others  to  discover  that  she  did  so. 

Many  sad  hours  did  Ruth  pass  in  the  Robber’s 
cave;  and  many  times,  by  conversing  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  licr  destinv,  did  she  seek  to  alleviate 
the  pangs  its  recollection  gave  her;  but  tho  results 
of  such  discussions  were  by  no  lu'cans  favourable  to 
her  ho|^s;  Rhys  had  acknowledged  that  his  threat 
had  originated  in  malice,  and  that  he  intended  to 
alarm  .and  subdue,  but  not  to  the  extent  thai  he  had 
clTectcd:  “I  knew  well,”  said  he,  “that  disgrace 
alone  would  operate  upon  you  as  I  wished,  for  I 
foresaw  you  would  glory  in  the  thought  of  nobly 
sustained  misfortune;  I  meant  to  degrade  you  witli 
the  lowest;  1  meant  to  attribute  to  yo*i  what  I  now 
painfully  e.vperieiK  u  to  be  the  vilest  of  the  vices; 
I  intended  to  tell  you, you  were  destined  to  boa  thief, 
hut  I  could  not  utter  iho  words  I  had  arranged,  and 
I  \vas  struck  with  horror  at  th.'sel  he.irj  unvohinta- 
I  ily  procecd.ng  from  mv  lips;  I  would  have  recalled 
them  bull  could  not;' I  would  luvc  said,  ‘Maid¬ 
en,!  did  blit  jest,*'  but  there  u  as  soiretbing  that 
seemed  to  withhold  m\’  speech  and  prri«i  upo.n  mv 
soul,  ‘ro  .OS  thou  hast  said  shall  this  llii:i^  l;c’ — yo’t 
take  comfort,  my  own  misfortunes  have  ever  deceiv¬ 
ed  me,  and  doubtlessly  ever  will,  for  1  feel  as  if  1 
should  onediy  return  to' thiv  cave  and  n..l.c  it  my 
final  home.” 


He  spoke  solemnly  and  wept — but  the  awful  eye 
of  his  companion  was  unmoved  as  she  looked  on  in 
wonder  and  contempt  at  his  grief.  “  Thou  knowest 
not  how  to  endure,”  said  she  to  him  “  and  as  soon  as 
night  shall  again  fall  upon  our  mountains,  1  will  lead 
thee  forth  on  thy  escape;  the  danger  of  pursuit  is 
now  past;  at  midnight  be  ready  tor  thy  journey 
leave  the  cave,  and  ascend  the  rocks  by  the  path  I 
showed  thee,  to  the  field  in  which  its  mouth  is  situ¬ 
ated  ;  wait  me  there  a  few  moments,  and  I  wil  1  bring 
thre  .1  fleet  horse,  ready  saddled  for  the  journey, for 
which  thy  gold  must  pay,  since  I  must  declare  to  tho 
owner  th'at  1  have  sold  it  at  a  distance,  and  for  more 
than  its  rated  value.” 

That  midnight  came,  and  Meredith  waited  with 
trembling  anxiety  for  the  haughty  step  of  Ruth;  at 
length  he  saw  her,  she  had  ascended  the  rock,  and 
standing  on  its  verge,  was  looking  around  for  her 
guest;  as  she  was.  thus  alone  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
standing  between  rock  and  sky,  and  scarcely  seem¬ 
ing  to  touch  the  earth,  her  dark  locks  and  loose  gar¬ 
ments  scattered  by  the  wind,  she  looked  like  some 
giant  spirit  of  the  older  time,  preparing  to  ascend 
into  the  mighty  black  cloud  which  singly  hung  from 
the  empyreum,  and  upon  which  she  already  appeared 
to  recline;  Meredith  beheld  her  and  shuddered. — 
“Yon  must  be  speedy  in  your  movements,”  said 
she,  “when  you  leave  me;  your  horse  waits  on  the 
other  side  of  this  field,  and  I  would  have  you  hasten 
lest  hik  neighings  should  betray  your  purpose.  But, 
before  you  depart,  Rhys  Meredith,  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  to  be  settled  between  us;  I  have  dared  danger 
and  privations  for  you;  that  the  temptations  of  the 
poor  may  not  assail  me,  give  me  my  reward  and  go.” 

Rhys  pressed  his  leathern  bag  to  his  bosom,  but 
answered  nothing  to  the  speech  of  Ruth ;  he  seemed 
to  be  studying  some  evasion,  for  be  looked  upon  the 
ground,  and  there  was  trouble  in  the  working  of  his 
lip.  At  length  he  said  cautiously,  “  I  have  it,  not 
with  me;  I  buryied  it,  lest  it  should  betray  me,  in  a 
field  some  miles  distant;  thither  will  I  go,  dig  it  up, 

and  send  it  to  thee  from  B - ,  which  is,  as  thou 

knowest,  my  first  destination.” 

Ruth  gave  him  one  glance  of  her  awful  eye  when 
he  had  spoken ;  she  had  detected  his  meanness,  and 
smiled  at  his  incapacity  to  deceive.  “  What  dost 
thou  press  to  thy  bosom  so  earnestly  ?”8he  demanded ; 
“  surely  thou  art  not  the  wise  man  I  deemed  thee, 
thus  to  defraud  my  claim;  thy  friend  alone  thou 
mightest  cheat,  and  safely;  but  1  have  been  madt 
wretched  by  thee,  guilty  bv  thee,  and  thy  life  is  in 
my  power;  I  could,  as  thou  knowest, easily  raise  the 
village,  and  win  half  thy  wealth  by  giving  thee  up 
to  justice;  but  I  prefer  reward  from  thy  wisdom 
and  gratitude;  give,  therefore, and  be  gone.” 

B’.t  Rhys  knew  too  well  the  value  af  the  metal  of 
sin  to  yield  ne  h.ilf  of  it  to  Ruth;  he  tried  many 
miserable  shifts  and  lies,  and  at  last,  baffled  by  the 
calm  penetration  of  his  antagonist,  boldly  avowed 
his  intention  of  keeping  all  the  spoil  he  had  won 
with  so  much  hazard.  Ruth  looked  at  him  with 
scorn;  “  Keep  thy  gold,”  she  said:  “  if  it  thus  can 
harden  hearts,  I  covet  not  its  posses:;ion ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  thou  must  do,  and  that  tre  thou  stir  one 
foot.  I  have  supported  thee  with  hard  earned  in¬ 
dustry,  that  1  give  thee;  more  proud,  it  should  seem 
in  be:-toving  that  I  could  be,  from  such  as  thee,  in 
receiving;  but  the  horse  that  is  to  bear  thee  hence 
to  uight,  I  borrowed  for  a  distant  journey;  1  must 
rotiirii  with  it, or  with  its  value:  open  thy  bag,  pay 
me  for  that  and  go.” 

But  Rhys  seemed  afraid  to  open  hi.s  bag  in  the 
presence  of  her  he  had  wronged.  Ruth  understood 
his  fears;  but  scorning  vindication  of  hrr  principles, 
contented  herself  with  entreating  him  to  be  honest. 
“  Re  more  just  to  thyself  and  me,”  she  persisted — 
“  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  pardon  thee;  but,  I  be.seech 
thee,  leave  me  not  to  encounter  the  consequence  of 
having  stolen  from  my  friend  the  animal  which  is  his 
only  means  of  subsistence;  1  pray  thee,  Rhys,  not 
to  condemn,  me  to  scorn.” 

I>  was  to  no  avail  that  Ruth  hiimlded  herself  to 
entreaties:  Meredith  answered  not,  and  while  she 
was  yet  spe.\kin,r,  ca.st  side-long  looks  towards  the 
gate  wlisro  the  !iei  se  was’waiting  for  his  service,  and 
seemed  medit.iting,  wheth-’r  he  should  not  d  irl  from 
Rutli,and  escape  her  entreaties  and  demands  by  dint 
of  speed.  Her  stern  eye  detected  hi?  purpose;  and 
indignant  at  hi:i  baseness,  and  ashamed  of  her ‘own 
dtgradali  )n, ;  he  sprung  suddenly  tow.iris  him,  made 


a  desperate  cluch  at  the  leathern  bag,  and  tore  it 
from  the  grasp  of  the  deceiver.  Meredith  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  it,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued, 
which  drove  them  both  back  towards  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  rave  from  which  he  had  just  ascs.ided 
to  the  world.  On  its  very  verge,  on  its  very  extreme 
edge,  the  demon  who  had  so  long  ruled  his  spirit 
now  instigated  him  to  mischief  and  abandoned  him 
to  his  natural  brutality;  he  struck  the  unhappy  Ruth 
a  revengeful  and  tremendous  blow.  At  that  mo 
ment  a  horrible  thought  glanced  like  lightening 
through  her  soul;  he  w’as  to  her  no  longer  what  he 
had  been;  he  was  a  robber,  ruflian,  liar,  one  whom 

to  destroy  was  justice,  and  perhaps  it  was  he. - 

“  Villain!”  she  cried,  “thou — thou  didst  predict 
that  I  was  doomed  to  be  a  murderer!  art  thou — art 
thou  destined  to  be  the  victim?”  She  flung  him  frooi 
her  with  terrific  force,  as  he  stood  close  to  the 
abyss,  and  the  next  instant  hc.trd  him  dash  against 
its  sides,  as  he  was  wirlcd  beadlong  into  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

It  was  an  awful  feeling,  the  next  that  passed  ovei 
the  soul  of  Ruth  Tudor,  as!|  she  stood  ;alune  in  the 
pale  sorrowful-looking  moonlight,  endeavouring  to 
remember  what  had  changed.  She  gazed  on  the 
iirse,  on  the  chasm,  wiped  the  drops  of  agony  from 
er  heated  brow,  and  then,  with  a  suden  pang  of 
recollection,  rushed  down  to  the  cavern.  The  light 
was  still  turning,  as  Rhys  had  lefl  it,  and  served 
to  show  her  the  wretch  extended  helplessly  beneath 
the  chasm.  Though  his  body  was  crushed,  his  bones 
splintered,  and  his  blood  was  on  the  cavern’s  sides, 
he  was  yet  living,  and  raised  his  head  to  look  upon 
her,  as  she  darkened  the  narrow  entrance  in  her  pas 
sage :  he  glared  upon  her  with  the  visage  of  a  demon, 
and  spoke  like  a  fiend  in  pain.  “  Me  hast  thou  mur¬ 
dered!”  he  said,  “  but  I  shall  be  avenged  in  all  thy 
]ife  to  come.  Deem  not  that  thv  doom  is  fulfilled, 
that  the  deed  to  which  thou  art  fitted  is  done :  in  my 
dying  hour  I  know,  I  fell  what  is  to  come  upon  thee ' 
thou  art  yet  again  to  do  a  deed  of  blood!”  “  Liar!” 
shrieked  the  infuriated  victim.  “  Thou  art  yet 
doomed  to  be  a  murdererl”  “  Liar!”  “  Thou  art — 
and  of — thine  only  child!”  She  rushed  to  him,  but 
he  was  dead. 

Ruth  Tudor  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  cerpsc 
bHiid,  stupified, deaf,  and  dumb;  in  the  next  she 
laughed  aloud,  till  the  cavern  rung, with  her  ghastly 
mirth,  and  many  voices  mingled  with  and  answered 
it;  but  the  noises  scared  and  displeased  her,  and  in 
in  instant  she  became  stupidly  gr.ive;  she  threw 
back  her  dark  locks  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity, 
and  walked  forth  m.  jestically  from  the  cave.  She 
took  the  horse  by  his  rein,  and  led-him  bark  to  his 
stable;  with  the  same  unvarying  calmness  she  en¬ 
tered  her  cottage,  and  listened  to  the  quiet  breath¬ 
ings  of  her  sleeping  child;  she  longed  to  approach 
her  nearer,  but  some  new  anil  horrid  fear  restrained 
her,  and  held  back  her  anxious  step;  suddenly  re¬ 
membrance  and  reason  returned,  and  she  uttered  a 
shriek  so  full  of  agony,  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  her 
daughter  sprung  from  her  bed,  and  threw  herself  into 
her  arms. 

It  was  in  vain  tliBt  the  gentle  Rachel  supplicated 
lier  mother  to  find  rest  in  sleep.  “  Not  here,”  she 
muttered,  “  it  must  not  be  here:  the  deep  cave  and 
the  hard  rock,  these  shall  be  my  resting  pla^e;  and 
the  bedfellow,  lo!  now,  he  waits  my  coming.”  Then 
she  would  cry  aloud,  clasp  her  Rachel  to  her  beat¬ 
ing  heart,  and  as  suddenly,  in  horror  thrust  her  from 
it. 

The  next  midnight  beheld  Ruth  Tudor  in  the 
cave,  seated  upon  a  point  of  rock,  at  the  head  of  tho 
corpse,  her  chin  resling  upon  her  hands,  gazing  ear¬ 
nestly  upon  the  distorted  face.  Decay  had  already 
begun  its  work:  and  Ruth  sat  there  watching  the 
progress  of  mortality,  as  if  she  intended  that  her 
stern  eye  should  quicken  and  facilitate  its  opera¬ 
tion.  The  next  night  also  beheld  her  there,  but  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  had  changed,  and  the  dismal 
internal  which  had  passed  appeared  to  be  forgotten. 
She  stood  with  her  basket  of  food;  “  Wilt  thou  not 
eoi?”  she  demanded;  “arise,  strengthen  thee 
for  thy  journey;  cat,  eat,  thou  slecinsr;  wilt  thou 
never  awaken?  look,  here  is  the  meat  thou  lovest;” 
and  as  she  raised  his  head,  and  put  the  food  to  his 
lips,  tho  frail  remnant  of  mortality  sh;iftercd  at  her 
touch,  and  again  she  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

It  was  evident  to  all  that  a  shadow  and  a  change 
was  over  tl'.e  :'ier.ses  of  Ruth;  till  this  period  she  had 
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be^n  only  wretched,  but  now  madness  was  mingled 
with  her  grief.  It  was  in  no  instance  mure  apparent 
than  in  her  conduct  towards  her  beloved  child;  in¬ 
dulgent  to  all  her  wishes,  ministering  to  all  her 
wants  with  a  liberal  hand,  till  men  wondered  from 
whence.shc  derived  the  means  of  indulgence,  she 
yet  seized  every  opportunity  to  send  her  from  lu-r 
presence.  The  gentle-hearted  Rachel  wept  at  her 
conduct,  yet  did  not  complain,  for  she  believed  it 
the  efiect  of  the  disease,  that  bad  for  so  many  years 
been  preying  upon  her  soul.  Her  nights  were  pas¬ 
sed  in  roaming  abroad,  her  days  in  the  solitude  of  her 
hut;  and  even  this  became  painful,  when  the  step 
of  her  child  broke  upon  it.  At  length  she  signified 
that  a  relative  of  her  husband  had  died  and  left  her 
wealth,  and  that  it  should  en.sble  her  to  dispose  of 
herself  as  she  had  long  wished;  so  leaving  Rachel 

with  her  relatives  in  N - ,she  retired  to  a  hut  upon 

a  lonely  heath,  where  she  was  less  wretched,  be¬ 
cause  abandoned  to  her  wretchedness. 

In  many  of  her  ravings  she  had  fre(|uen*ly  spoken 
darkly  of  her  crime,  and  her  nightly  visits  to  the 
cave:  and  more  frequcntl)  still  she  addressed  some 
unseen  thing,  which  slie  as  serted  was  forever  at  her 
side.  Rut  few  heard  these  horrors,  and  those  who 
did,  called  to  mind  the  early  p.  '  phecy,  and  deemed 
them  the  workings  of  insanity  in  a  fierce  and  imag¬ 
inative  mind.  So  thought  also  the.  beloved  Rachel, 
who  hastened  daily  to  embrace  her  mother,  hut  not 
now  alone  as  formerly;  a  youth  of  the  village  was 
her  companion  and  protocter,  one  who  had  ufiered 
her  worth  and  love,  and  whose  gentle  ofiers  were  not 
rejected.  Ruth,  with  a  hurried  gh  dness,  gave  her 
consent,  and  a  blessing  to  bca  cl.ild;  and  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  that  she  received  her  daughter  more  kindly, 
and  detained  her  longer  at  the  cottage,  when  Evan 
was  by  her  side,  than  when  she  went  to  the  gloomy 
heath  alone.  Rachel  herself  soon  made  this  observa¬ 
tion,  and  as  she  could  depend  upon  the  honesty  and 
prudence  of  him  she  loved,  she  felt  less  fear  at  his 
being  a  frequent  witness  of  her  mother’s  terrific  ra¬ 
vings.  Thus  all  that  human  consolation  was  capable 
to  afford,  was  offered  to  the  sufferer  by  her  sympa¬ 
thising  cbihlren. 

But  the  delirium  of  Ruth  Tndor  appeared  to  in¬ 
crease  with  every  nightly  visit  to  the  cave  of  secret 
blood:  some  hideous  shadow  seemed  to  follow  her 
step  in  the  darkness,  and  sit  by  her  side  in  the  light. 
Sometimes  she  held  strange  parley  with  this  creation 
of  her  piirenzy,  and  at  others  smiled  upon  it  in  scorn¬ 
ful  silence;  now,  her  language  was  in  the  tones  of 
entreaty,  pity,  and  forgivness;  anon,  it  was  the  burst 
of  execration,  curse  and  scorn.  To  the  gentle  list¬ 
eners  her  words  were  blasphemy;  and  shuddering 
at  her  boldness,  they  deemed,  in  the  simple  holiness 
of  their  own  hearts, that  the  evil  one  was  besetting 
her,  and  that  religion  alone  could  banish  him.  Pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  idea,  Evan  one  day  suddenly  interrup¬ 
ted  her  terrible  denunciations  upon  her  fate,  and 
him  who,  she  said,  stood  over  her  to  fulfil  it,  with 
imploring  her  to  open  the  book  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  seek  consolation  from  its  words  and  its 
promises.  She  listened, and  grew  calm  in  a  moment; 
with  an  awful  smile  she  bade  him  open,  and  read  at 
the  first  place  which  should  meet  his  eye:  "from 
that,  tbe  word  of  truth,  as  thou  sayest,  1  shall  know 
my  fate:  what  is  there  written  1  will  believe.”  He 
opened  the  book,  and  read — 

“  Wh.Hhur  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  1  go  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  thou  art 
there;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hoUl  me.” 

Ruth  laid  her  hand  upon  the  book ;  “  it  is  enough : 
its  words  are  truth:  it  hath  said  there  is  no  hope,  and 
1  find  comfort  in  my  despair:  I  have  already  spoken 
thus  in  the  secrecy  of  my  heart,  and  1  know  that  he 

will  be  obeyed:  the  unnamed  sin  must  be - 

Evan  knew  not  how  to  comfort  her,  so  he  shut  up 
his  book  and  retired;  and  Rachel  kissed  the  cheek 
of  her  mother,  as  she  bade  her  a  tender  good  night. 
Another  month  and  she  was  to  be  tbe  bride  of  Evan, 
and  she  passed  over  the  heath  with  a  light  step,  for 
the  thought  that  her  bridal  seeuied  to  give  joy  to 
her  mother.  “  W'c  shall  all  be  happy  then,”  said 
the  smiling  girl,  as  the  youth  of  her  heart  parted 
from  her  hand  for  the  night;  "and  heaven  kindly 
grant  that  happiness  may  last.” 

iConc!oJcJ  in  our  nrsl.J 


FEfVTS  OK  AGILITY  AND  LEGERDE.MAIN. 

The  natives  of  China  and  Hindostan  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  feats  of 
agii.ly  and  legerdemain.  The  English  public  have 


VWTT  a«7T7T.T.  Aiwir  Shah,  he  could  s’ault  indeed;  but  now, alas'  age  and 

_ _ _ infirmity  (having  since  broken  a  leg  and  an  ami> 

FEfVTS  OK  AGILITY  AND  LEGERDE.MAIN.  have  nearly  incapacitated  him 

The  natives  of  China  and  Hindostan  must  be  al-  THF  APPLE 

lowed  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  feats  of  ,  .  .V  .u  .i*" 

agii.ly  and  legerdemain.  The  English  public  have  _.  .  .  .  .  ,,  . 

ol  laic  years  had  an  opportunity  of  witnesaiiig  exhi-  The  bi^h  chauberUiii  at  the  court  of  king  Hcroil, 

bilious  by  Jugglers  from  both  these  countries;  but,  *1**1  purple  and  costly  attire,  hm  wealth  was 
surprising  as  some  of  their  performances  were,  they  unbounded,  and  he  fared  sumptimusly  every  day 
are  far  surpassed  by  what  is  every  day  seen  in  India.  There  came  unto  him  from  a  far  country,  a  friend 
I’wo  men  will  throw  spear,  at  each  other,  at  about 
fifteen  feet  distant,  as  forcibly  a.  they  can;  one  will  fc"* 

ward  off  his  adversary’s  dart  by  another  which  he  ““Jy  r*  m  i  .i  .1 

carries  upright  in  both^iands,  aL  the  other  receive,  *r  V:  * 

his  opponent’s  javelin,  every  throw,  under  one  of  l^i 

his  arms.  Foui  persons  will  hold  a  linen  doth,  "u'*’ '"*\*5*  V  a  X 

stretched  oat;  a  i^n  will  run  over  it  im  lightly,  a.  ^ ‘i,^  1* 

not  to  force  it  out  of  the  holders’  hands.  ^  [V.  "nH  f*  ‘*,1  ‘  '*  ^ 

Two  sabres  being  placed  jiarallel  upon  the  r|»L  a.  /  '  ,  w  .  tK- 

ground,  with  their  edges  upwards,  a  man  will  run  ,  ‘  country  spake  o  the 

®  •  1  ®  I-  i.i  eu-  ir  cn«mlH*rIjin  of  Kinr  Herod Such  viiaptuout 

uut\  over  their  edges  be  lii;htly  as  not  to  cut  himself.  ^  jij*  ewi,  li. 

'T'  ii  a  ^  ■  A  r  1  neM  and  iplendour  at  appears  in  thv  house.  1  hav« 

File  same  man  will  step  upon  the  point  of  a  sword  ^  ^  .  ..  iLa  t  ■  ^  m  a  i  u 

1  1.  1  au  al  u  I  I  ij  never  teen  in  my  own  land  far  and  near.  And  he 

K,.  t"  >1.'™  I..;,  'W  '..b  ....  ..d 

V  •  - 1  sx  1  T  1  ^  1  t  At  him  fortunate  above  all  men  upon  earth. 

gr:u.d,te“:ig?s“LJl,*rnt.rpw^^^^^^^  ,  «:•*  nchman,the  chaXrlain  of  the  king, 

fioin  each  other  than  will  admit  of  a  man’s  head;  a 

man  then  fixes  a  scymetar  upright,  sit.  down  be  '*cge  and  fair, and  of  a  purple  red;  and  the  rich  lun 
hind  it,  and  at  a  bound  throws  himself  over  the  “Vli, 

scymitar,  pitches  his  head  exactly  in  the  space  be-  “/T  ‘’k  .  ‘  .  iK  *  ’ 

.x j  *  ^1  rAt  t Hc  ft  1C od  of  hii  y outfa ;  but  tliC st r  1  Hfer  cut ««  ap 

tween  the  daggers,  and  turn,  over  clear  of  them.  was  a  worm? 

A  common  rope  is  stretched  upon  two  pair  of  cross-  Then  the  stranger  looked  sidewise  at  tbe  eham 
ed  spars,  about  twenty  feet  distant,  and  fourteen  feet  berlain,  but  the  chamberlain  looked  down  upon  the 
trorii  tlie  ground.  A  man  piles  six  waterpots  upon  earth  and  sighed! 

his  head,  and  thus  ai.cuiitred,  ascends  the  rope  by  " _ 

rneans  of  the  spars,  <,t  of  a  sloping  cord  on  the  out-  Fmm  the  Indies’  l'ucli*t  MsfSTiw 

side  of  them;  the  rope  is  not  quite  tight,  but  left  \  JAVANESE  LOVE  SONG, 

with  a  slack  ot  about  three  loot;  he  then,  with  a  The  following  it  a  literal  translation  of  a  song, 
balance-pole  in  Ins  band,  walks  backward  and  for-  from  the  language  of  the  Island  of  Java,  in  the  Eaat 
ward,  and  swings  the  rope  to  its  extent  without  let-  Indian  Archipelago.  Our  fair  readers  will  sea  that 
ting  a  single  pot  fall.  ...  .  ,  an  Indian  lover  is  not  lets  profuse  of  compliments 

Five  earthen  pots  are  placed  above  each  other  on  than  a  European.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any 
a  man  s  head.  A  young  girl  mounts  upon  the  up-  one  of  them  would  feel  greatly  risttered  by  being  as- 
permost,  and  the  man  dances  about  with  the  poU  and  s.ired  tjat"  her  chin  was  the  angle  of  an  adie,  wiUi  its 
tile  girl  t.ius  balanced.  handle.”  To  be  sure,  there  w  no  disputing  about 

A  man  will  take  a  small  brass  pan,  and  twirl  it  tastes;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  Ja- 
round  upon  the  end  of  a  short  pointed  stick,  then  .-mese  beauty  may  bo  delighted  with  being  cops- 
toss  it  high  in  the  air,  catch  it  again  in  any  p.irt  of  pared  with  an  edged  tool. 

the  slick,  still  continuing  to  turn  it  round;  be  will  «  Let  .  thousand  countries  be  travelled,  and  ano- 
tben  tie  another  stick  to  the  first,  and  a  third  to  the  ther  like  you,  roy  love,  will  not  be  found ;  your  facu 
second,  each  tie  forming  a  kind  of  circular  hin.tc;  i.  as  the  moon,  your  forehead  is  alabaster*  The  hair 
then  rest  the  bottom  stick  upon  his  nose  or  chin,  on  your  temple  resembles  a  string  of  coins;  your 
each  stick  moving  round  upon  its  joint,  and  the  pan  ryebrows,  the  leaf  of  the  imbia;  your  soft  eyelstbes 
still  twirling  round  upon  its  centre,  on  the  top  of  Jojk  upwards;  your  long  jet  hair  tails  undulating; 
all,  the  whole  keeping  in  ^uilibriiim.  your  eyes,  sharp  angled,  are  becoming.  Thu  loca 

A  cap  with  a  broad  stifiT  riui  is  fitted  to  a  m.iiv’s  behind  your  cheek  it  as  the  blossom  ofthu  turi  tree; 
head,  to  which  are  tied  about  twenty  strings,  termi  your  chin  is  the  angle  of  an  adze,  with  its  handle  j 
nated  each  by  small  nooses.  In  his  left  hand  he  your  neck  bends  like  the  tendril  of  a  weapari  youz 
holds  a  small  basket,  or  brass  pan, containing  twer*  wide  bosom  is  becoming;  your  breasts  arc  aa  the 
ty  eggs;  then  turning  round  with  a  quick  but  regu-  ivsry  cocoa  nut,  leaving  nothing  to  desire.  Thu 
lar  motion,  (as  the  Turkish  dervises  are  represented  breasts  of  my  princess  are  like  two  cocoa  nuts, bound 
to  do  in  religious  rites,)  he  fastens  successively  with  m  a  vest  of  red,  full  and  smooth,  intoxicating  to 
his  right  hand,  an  egg  into  each  noose,  still  turn-  madness.  Her  shoulders  are  polishsd  and  tlunder; 
ing  round.  When  they  are  all  fastened,  he  accele-  licr  arms  like  an  unstrung  bow;  her  waist  as  if  it 
rates  his  rotation,  till  the  eggs  circulate  at  swift  »»  would  break  by  an  effort.  The  tips  of  her  fingera 
the  flier  of  a  jack.  After  this,  he  rather  slackens  hit  are  at  thorns,  her  nails  long  and  becoming;  her  legs 
motion,  unties  the  eggs  one  by  one,  returns  them  are  shaped  as  the  flower  of  the  pudsc;  tne  soles  of 
into  the  basket,  and  stops;  the  strings  measure  from  her  feet  are  arched.  My  fair  one  looks  as  if  she 
three  to  four  feet,  and  are  of  unequal  lengths,  lest  would  perish  at  the  breath  of  love.  Were  all  bar 
the  eggs  should  accidentally  clash.  perfections  to  be  enumerated,  bow  little  room,  bow 

A  man  will  place  upon  bis  head  three  pieces  of  much  to  write!  A  year’s  search  will  uot  produce 
wood,  like  double-headed  shot,  each  a  foot  in  length,  her  equal.” 
one  over  the  other;  upon  the  highest  piece  he  adds 

a  brass  dish;  upon  thedishfour  wooden  pillars, each  tPECiMZis  ok  diplomatic  coaRXiPOSiDCMCZ 
about  five  inches  in  height,  upon  the  pillars  a  small  (FixsasaoM 

plank,  upon  the  plank  stands  a  girl  upright.  With  One  article  of  a  treaty  conclutkd  between  Oliver 
all  this  apparatus  in  due  balance,  he  will  dance  three  Cromwell  and  loouis  — ,ef  Fiance,  required  the  de- 
or  four  times  round  the  room.  livery  of  Dunkirk  into  llie  potwcusiou  of  t*  Hriiiih 

Another  will  place  a  straw  on  his  nose  in  open  air,  as  a  surety,  it  being  esteemed,  owing  to  th*  peculiar 
balance  it  first  there,  and  then  on  a  very  little  bft  ot  relative  situatioii  of  the  two  kingdoms,  a  piece  ef 
stick  in  his  mouth,  removing  it  several  times  from  considerable  imuorUnce.  Cardinal  .M  Zaniw,  | riiae 
one  place  to  the  other.  minister  to  the  p’renrh  King,  evaded  ih  ofot 

In  tumbling,  the  Indians  do  not  excel  so  much  as  of  this  article,  and  Cromwell,  after  ’  ■  oiti 

in  other  feats;  but  at  an  exhibition  some  time  ago  at  vinced  of  hisdupliciiv,  wr.**.  :uhiniK>  •wvwilh 
Calcutta,  there  was  an  old  fell  >w.  who  denned  it  liis  own  band- 

expedient.  .-.fter  sprint  ing  over  -ir  eno-inoiis  ele-  “  Thou  trai'or,  .Maxaxine.if  lh'’U  refo*e»t  te  deliv 
phant,  and  ih.-it  ove'  fire  coi.  h  <  s'  apolo-  -r  up  the  keys  of  Dunkirk  into  tbe  heeds  of  my 
gize  for  liu  inability,  t  iiaent,:  •  I'.l.  a  ;l  .  that  friend  and  coar.sellur  Licket,  whom  1  has  a  fulls 
there  was  a  time  when,  ii.  llie  presence  of  Nadir  ccsiwiasiorccd  t  >  r.-iuive  tbe  same,  by  the  eternal 
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iiod,  I  will  come  and  tear  thee  from  thy  master’s 
arms  and  hang  thee  on  the  walls  of  Paris.” 

The  keys  were  immediately  delivered. 


THE  SS9IIZTOIB.. 


_ ALBANY,  SATURDAY.  MAY  22,  1826. 

OO*  Subicribert  who  have  changed  their  residence,  are  re- 
(luested  to  give  us  infomation  of  their  Iccation,  that  they  may 
be  regularly  served. 


Qtl*  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  note  attached  to  our 
^  List  of  Agents,”  that  every  responsible  person  who  procures 
six  subscribers  and  holds  himself  accountable  for  them,  will 
be  allowed  a  seventh  copy  gratis.  A  few  sets  of  the  Escritoir 
may  yet  be  furnished  complete  from  the  commencement. 

SLEEPING  PREACHER. 

The  Onondaga  Register  contains  a  short  account 
of  one  Simeon  fPdtson,  a  hard  labouring,  industrious 
man,  aged  about  thirty,  of  athletic  habits,  and  san¬ 
guine  temperament,  who  about  a  month  since  under¬ 
took  the  work  of  the  ministry,  while  sleeping,  for 
the  edification  of  the  wicked  ones  in  the  town  of 
Otisco,  in  said  county  of  Onondaga.  From  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  Mr.  Watson’s  course  of  proceedure 
in  similar  matters,  when  freed  from  the  influence  of 
the  drowsy  god,  we  have  noted  down  these  “  somni- 
um”  as  the  offspring  of  immoderate  zeal.  The  Re¬ 
gister  represents  Mr.  Watson  as  being  a  strict  ob¬ 
server  of  church  discipline.  He  commences  “with 
a  prayer  of  ordinary  length — then  names  some  pas¬ 
sage  of  scripture  as  a  text,  from  which  be  discourses 
fluently,  and  quite  connectedly,  and  closes  with 
another  prayer.  He  h  totally  insensible  to  what  is 
passing  around,  nor  can  he  be  awakened  until  the 
paroxism  leaves  him.  Some  at  first  were  sceptical; 
but  trials  were  made,  suflBcient  to  convince  the  most 
incredulous.  During  the  existence  of  the  paroxysm 
his  hands  are  so  firmly  clenched  together  as  deeply 
to  indent  them  with  his  fingers,  and  cause  the  blood 
to  stagnate  under  his  nails.”  The  editor  of  the  Re-* 
fistes  thinks  that  this  state  of  the  human  body  and 
mind,  must  be  deemed  one  of  great  singularity  and 
interest;  and  one  which,  as  it  has  never  been  fully 
investigated  and  explained,  opens  a  wide  field  for 
the  religious  and  philosophical  inquirer. 

‘  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

With  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  we  learn  from 
the  easUrn  and  southern  papers,  that  preparations 
are  making  in  various  quarters,  to  celebrate  in  an 
imposing  manner,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  independence.  Indeed,  the  return  of  the  great 
National  Jubilee  must  ever  be  welcomed  by  the 
American  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
and  a  soul  inspirited  with  a  love  of  justice  and  free¬ 
dom.  Wo  see  no  reason  why  we  should  restrain  our 
emotions  of  joy,  and  set  hounds  to  harmless  plea¬ 
sures,  on  a  day  whose  history  is  lighted  by  so  great 
a  portion  of  our  early  glory;  nor  do  we  find  reason 
in  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  would  fain  have  us 
believe  that  public  celebrations  of  this  nature,  ope¬ 
rate  witlt  au  evil  tendency  upon  the  morals  of  the 
rising  generation.  To  celebrate  the  noble  deeiHrof 
his  ancestors  should  be  the  pride  of  every  youth; 
and  we  are  sure  it  would  chill  the  Mood  of  the  few 
revolutionary  heroes  who  are  yet  among  us,  to  have 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  they  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honours, 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality,  so  soon 
looked  upon  by  posterity  with  cold  indUBwence,  or 
passed  idly  off.  AU  classes  of  men  should  be  as 
one  family  on  this  great  political  jubilee ;  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  men  of  every 
profession,  should  join  in  joyous  acclamation,  and 
sing  7*<  Deum  to  the  spirit  of  ’76. 


THOMAS  PAINE. 

The  odium  which  is  attached  to  the  memory  of 
this  man  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  his  specula¬ 
tions  on  religious  subjects,  renders  it  almost  high 
treason  for  an  editor  to  speak  even  of  his  talents  with 
respect  and  commendation.  We  are  at  a  loss,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine  why  this  distinction  should  be 
made  in  men;  for  he  but  trod  the  path  which  the 
most  enlightened  of  his  countrymen  opened  to  his 
view.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  defend  the  er¬ 
roneous  conclusions  of  Mr.  Paine;  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  aflbrd  to  our  readers  another  proof  of  the 
fertility  and  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  to  display 
to  them  some  of  that  goodness  of  heart,  which  those 
who  know  ought  of  his  reo/  character  confess  that  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  following  lines, 
with  which  a  friend  has  kindly  favored  us,  and  which 
were  never  before  publishe<l,  breathe  the  same  phi¬ 
losophic  spirit  which  accompanies  all  his  writings. 
Our  correspondent  gives  us  the  following  idea  of 
their  origin;  Mr.  Paine  was  among  a  number  of  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen  who  formed  asocial  evening  cir¬ 
cle,  a  few  miles  from  his  dwelling  in  the  county  of 
Westchester.  Conversation  dwelt  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions,  passions,  and  other  subjects  of  an  intellectual 
character.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  one 
propounded  the  question,  “  fVhatis  Lovel"  Every 
one  answered  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Paine,  who 
requested  a  respite  of  one  hour,  which  being  granted 
he  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  handed  in  the  following  as  his  so¬ 
lution  of  the  enigma; 

wn.VT  IS  LOVE  1 
’Tin  that  delightful  transport  wo  can  lecl 
Which  paiatera  cannot  paint,  or  wonla  reveal, 

Nor  any  art  we  know  ot,  can  conceal. 

Canst  thou  detcribe  the  aunbeama  to  the  blind, 

Or  make  him  feel  a  f hadow  with  his  mind ! 

So  neither  can  we  by  description  show 

lliis  first  of  all  felicities  below- 

%Vbcn  happy  Lore  (wurt  magic  o'er  the  soul, 

And  all  oar  thoughts  in  sweet  delirium  roll; 

When  Contemplation  spreads  her  rainbow  wings. 

And  every  flutter  some  new  rapture  brings; 

Mow  sweetly  then  our  moments  glide  away 
And  dreams  repeat  the  raptures  of  the  day; 

We  lire  in  extacy  to  all  things  kind. 

For  Love  can  teach  a  moral  to  the  mind. 

“  Eut  are  there  not  some  other  marks  that  prove 
“  What  it  this  wonder  of  the  soul  call’d  Love  V 
Oh  yet,  there  are,  but  of  a  diflerent  kind. 

The  dreadful  horrors  of  a  dismal  mind; 

Some  Fury  throws  her  poisoned  dart 
And  rends  in  pieces  the  distracted  heart. 

When  Love  ’a  a  tyrant,  and  the  soul  a  slave. 

No  hope  remains  to  thought  but  in  the  grave; 

In  th.tt  daik  den  it  sees  an  end  to  grief. 

And  what  was  once  its  dread,  becomes  relief. 

What  arc  the  iron  chains  that  hands  have  wrought^ 

The  bardcat  chains  to  break,  are  those  of  Thought. 

Think  well  of  this,  ye  Lovers,  and  be  kind, 

Sor  sport  with  torture  or  a  tortured  mind.' 


ALBANY  THEr\TRE. 

Among  the  most  powerful  motives  which  influsu- 
oed  the  genuine  friends  of  the  drama  in  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  contemplated  Theatre,  in  the  most  inci¬ 
pient  state  of  the  project,  may  be  classed  the  belief 
which  was  generally  indulged,  because  sanctioned 
by  reflection  and  experience,  that  the  Theatre, 
if  properly  conducted,  while  continually  adding  tu 
the  stock  of  public  amusement,  would  expose  folly 
and  vice  in  their  native  forms,  and  cast  an  odour 
around  virtue  which  should  be  breathed  with  ecsta¬ 
sy,  even  by  the  victims  of  dissipation,  superstition, 
and  ignorance.  That  this  belief  has  not  been  fully 
realized,  is  most  true;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  thni 
partial  gratification  has  arisen  from  the  mal-conduct 
of  the  manager.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  deny  that 


we  have  had  much  sterling  acting  since  the  erection 
of  the  building;  and  that  many  a  wholesome  moral 
has  been  gleaned;  but  this  acting  was  all  heaped 
upon  ns  in  the  onset;  and  ever  since,  the  character 
of  the  house  has  gradually  lost  its  lustre,  till  it  is  but 
the  shadow  of  what  it  should  be;  and  instead  of  sat¬ 
isfying  the  expectations  created  by  its  blooming  in¬ 
fancy,  it  falls  to  trifling,  and  looks  upon  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  the  public  as  Reynard  looked  upon  the  grapes. 
Wc  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  deprive  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  of  ono  laurel  which  ia  justly  his  due;  as  an  actor, 
we  are  happy  to  say  he  seldom  fails;  but  as  a  mana¬ 
ger,  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  house  asim- 
plicitly  during  the  winter  season  as  at  the  present 
time,  he  is  answerable  for  that  course  of  conduct 
which  so  justly  rendered  the  Theatre  obnoxious  to 
public  favour.  The  exhibition  of  gewgaws  and  sce¬ 
nic  splendour,  it  is  very  evident,  is  not  anticipateil 
I  by  those  who  visit  the  Theatre.  Let  the  whiin- 
wLams  of  fancy  decorate  the  Circus;  the  dram.i 
needs  no  such  aid.  But  more  of  this  anon;  let  U'< 

I  sec  what  we  have  had  this  weok. 

Monday.  Ahetllino;  Nature  and  Philosophy ;  and 
Raisitig  the  Wind.  Barrett's  Absellino  was  excel 
lent;  and  so  was  Mrs.  G.  Barrett’s  Uosamonda.  Bui 
one  needs  the  courage  of  Achilles  and  the  patience 
of  Job  to  look  at  Barry  and  Mrs.  Spiller  as  they 
walk  on  the  stage  and  then — walk  off  again.  It 
would  reflect  credit  upon  the  good  sense  of  Messrs. 
Kidd  and  Ashley,  if  they  were  to  be  among  the  ahsenl 
as  frequently  as  may  be  convenient.  Barrett’s  Did- 
dler  was  not  so  good  this  evening  as  on  the  Monday 
previous;  he  appeared  to  be  much  exhausted.  The 
house  was  poorly  attended. 

Wednesday,  Mrs.  Hughes  first  appearance.  Sol¬ 
dier's  Daughter;  The  Critic.  Widow  Cheerly, 
Mrs.  Hughes.  Wc  were  not  present,  but  are  told 
that  she  played  admirably  well,  to  comparatively 
empty  benches.  There  were  but  seventeen  in  the 
lower  tier  of  boxes. 

Thursday.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer',  Sylvester 
Daggeneood;  and  The  Fampire.  In  the  character 
of  Miss  Hardcastle,  Mrs.  Hughes  fully  realised  our 
expectations,  and  it  was  mortifying  to  behold  the 
pitiful  appearance  of  the  house.  Barrett’s  V'oung 
Marlow  was  "just  the  thing."  Allen’s  Tony  Lamp 
kin  was  the  most  ridiculous  carricature  wc  have 
witnessed  this  many  a  day;  if  we  except  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  a  moon-stricken  genius,  who  wanders  on 
the  stage  like  a  sleepy  ideot,  and  the  all-powerful 
deaf  and  dumb  Mistress  Pander.  Hcyl’s  Diggory 
was  very  good;  but  his  Sylvester  Daggerwood  was 
foul  murder;  he  sung  Chit  Chat  in  miserable  style 
Mr.  Heyl’s  comic  talents  arc  of  an  inferior  order; 
and  he  should  not  aspire  to  characters  so  far  beyond 
his  reach.  The  Vampire  appears  to  us  to  be  of  that 
class  of  plays  which  must  always  be  unpopular.  It 
certainly  possesses  some  scenic  attraction;  but  there 
are  scenes  in  it  which  harrow  up  the  soul  of  sensi¬ 
bility  and  torture  the  imagination  of  youth.  The 
vision  scene  is  truly  sublime;  but  the  ghostly  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Ruthvon,and  his  hollow  sepulchral  tones, 
cast  an  unearthly  hue  around  him,  and  the  spectator 
dwells  only  upon  the  horrific  features  of  his  real 
character.  The  boxes  this  evening  were  as  empty 
as  last  evening;  pit  half  full;  plenty  of  grim  visages 
in  the  gallery;  and  Missc  Philisse,  Misse  Dinah,  and 
Pompey  Bracklegg,  billing  and  cooing  in  “  The 
Shakspeare.” 

Last  evening  Mrs.  Hackett  appeared  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Letitia  Hardy,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Belle's 
Stratagem.  She  attracted  .a  fashionable  house ;  and 
although  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  the  shady  side 
of  life  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  youth  and  gaie- 
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ty,  ihc  acquitted  herself  extremely  well.  The 
Weathtrcock  was  got  along  with  in  poor  style.  Bar¬ 
rett,  as  Tristram  Fickle,  was  not  above  mediocrity. 
He  gave  a  bastard  imitation  of  Kean,  a  taste  of  Jer- 
remy  Diddler,  and  a  paltry  caricature  of  the  quaker. 
Faulkner  is  inferior  to  Spiller  in  Briefwit;  and  one 
v/ould  bo  apt  to  think  this  Mrs.  Hackett’s  first  at 
tempt  at  Variella. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  Allen  in  characters  for¬ 
merly  sustained  by  Hyatt,  will  prove  fruitless;  he  is 
not  equal  to  the  task.  Bernard  is  fast  improving; 
and  as  he  is  evidently  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
please,  wc  wish  him  success.  When  Mrs.  Hughes 
was  known  by  a  different  name,  she  was  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  our  citizens;  and  it  augurs  but  little 
friendship  in  them,  to  suffer  her  to  strain  her  lungs 
for  the  edification  of  empty  benches. 


SAXJKIAOUVBI. 

Some  years  ago  a  noted  warrior,  cf  the  Pottowat- 
tomic  tribe  presented  himself  to  the  Indian  agent  at 
Chicago  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  village,  ob¬ 
serving,  with  the  customary  simplicity  of  the  Indian 
that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  good  friend  to 
the  Americans,  and  concluding  with  a  request  for  a 
dram  of  whiskey  !  The  agent  replied  that  it  was  not 
good  to  give  whiskey  to  good  men — that  good  men 
never  ask  for  whiskey,  and  never  drink  it  when  vol¬ 
untarily  offered.  That  it  was  bad  Indians  only  who 
demanded  whiskey.  *  Then,’  replied  the  Indian  in 
broken  English,  *  me  d - n  rascal !’ 

The  following  curious  copy  of  a  shop  bill  at  Wi¬ 
gan,  in  Lancashire,  England,  appeared  in  the  Public 
Ledger  of  the  6tli  January. 

“  I  James  William,  parish  clerk,  sextone,  town 
•  ryer  and  bellman — makes  and  sells  all  sorts  of  ha¬ 
berdasheries;  groceries,  tic.  likewise  hair  and  wigs, 
drest,  and  cut,  on  the  shortest  notice. 

N.  B.  1  keeps  an  evening  schooll,  were  I  teach 
at  reasnabel  rats,  reedin,  writin,  and  singing. 

“  I  play  the  hooby  occasionably  if  wanted. 

“  My  shop  is  next  dore,  were  I  bleeds,  draw  teeth, 
and  shoe  horses,  with  the  greatest  scil. 

N.  B.  Children  taut  to  dance,  if  agreeable,  at  6d 
per  week  by  me  J.  Williams,  who  buy  and  sell  old 
iron,  and  coaels. — hoes  cleaned  and  mended. 

“  N.  B.  A  hat  a  pair  of  stockings  to  be  cudgled  for 
the  bert  in  6  on  Shrof  Toshday.  For  particulars  en¬ 
quire  within,  oY  at  the  hors  shoo  and  bell,  near  the 
church  on  totherside  of  the  way. 

‘‘  N.  B.  Look  over  the  door  for  the  fight  of  the 
three  pidgeans. 

“  N.  B.  I  sells  good  Ayle,  and  sometimes  cyder, 
l..odgings  for  single  men.” 

Justice  Bunule’s  charge  to  a  grand  runv. 

All  laws  are  laws,  and  every  law  is  a  law;  and 
laws  arc  things  made  by  the  lawyers,  to  make  men 
live  according  to  the  law,  without  any  respect  to  the 
gospel ;  for  that  is  another  affair,  and  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  at  another  opportunity,  and  by  another  sort  of  men 
and  in  another  manner.  Vide  Coke  upon  Littleton, 
chap  10th,  page  15th.  But  as  the  law.  Now  there 
arc  some  men  that  are  good  men  and  some  men  that 
arc  bad  men,  and  the  bad  men  are  not  the  good  men, 
and  the  good  men  are  not  the  bad  men,  but  the  bad 
men  and  the  good  men,  and  the  good  men  and  the 
bad  men  are  two  different  sorts  of  men;  and  this  we 
gather  from  Magua  Charta  an  old  man  that  lived 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  the  Great.  Now,  if  any 

are  good  men,  there  would  be  no  need  of  laws: - 

Therefore  ergo,  the  laws  were  made  for  the  bad  men, 
and  the  good  men  have  no  busir.rrs  therewith,  nor  no 
advantage  to  receive  therefrom:  Ergo,  therefore, 
(hose  who  receive  advantapfroro  the  laws  must  be 
bad  men;  and  so, ge’em, call  up  the  prisoners  and 
dispatch  them  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  must  go  out  of 
town  to-morrow. 

A  Miisiouri  paper  mention.s  that  five  hundred  wild 
ducks  were  recently  killed  in  that  state  in  a  hail  and 
thunder  storm.  This  information  will  be  relished 
by  the  admirers  of  a  veiy  coirmon  but  elegant  ex¬ 
pression — “  ht  turned  up  the  fHtt$  cf  kis  nss  idee  a 
duri:  in  o  thi:r.der  *' 
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The  folly  or  going  to  law.  [Lord  Ers- 
kine,  in  his  Armata,  after  censuring  the  immense  ex¬ 
pense  of  law  proceedings,  especiallv  of  stamps, 
which  he  calls  pictures,  or  portraits  of  the  king  re¬ 
relates  the  following  anecdote.] 

“  In  passing  through  the  rooms  of  the  prisoners, 
we  observed  mur  persons  who  were  playing  cards 
together;  when  my  conductor,  who  was  still  the 
same  eminent  advocate,  desired  me  to  stop  and  ob¬ 
serve  them.  “  That  first,”  he  said,  (pointing  to  the 
man  nearest  us,)  “  is  an  honest  baker,  with  a  large 
family,  who  brought  a  suit  against  his  partner,at  the 
table,  to  recover  about  twenty  pounds  for  bread  that 
he  sold  him;  but  for  which  the  other,  who  is  a  car¬ 
penter,  could  not  pay,  having  a  large  family  also, 
and  his  taxes  to  government  in  arrear,  for  which  his 
little  effects  bad  been  sold. 

The  baker  prevailed  in  his  suit,  but  the  pictures 
of  the  Sovereign  (the  stamps)  and  the  expences  of 
the  proceeding,  beyond  what  he  could  charge  to  his 
opponent,  would  have  left  him  but  little  to  receive, 
even  if  the  carpenter  could  have  paid ;  but  receiving 
nothing  at  all,  he  took  him  to  prison  for  the  debt, 
which  was  swelled  by  the  expenses  to  more  than 
double  the  sum.  But  the  poor  baker,  thus  receiving 
nothing  from  his  prisoner,  and  not  being  able  to  pay 
I  his  attorney  for  trie  proceedings  and  the  portraits, 
he  was  sued  himself,  and  was  taken  to  prison  also 
and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  now  sit  opposite. 
Rut  the  attorney  was  just  in  the  same  condition  as 
his  client  whom  he  had  sued;  as, by  getting  nothing 
from  the  baker,  he  was  unable  to  pay  for  the  por¬ 
traits  which  the  paper-merchant  had  sold  him ;  and 
he  was  sued  and  carried  to  prison  himself,  where  he 
met  with  the  gentleman  who  is  now  his  partner, 
viz.  the  attorney  for  the  carpenter,  he  having  been 
sued  for  the  portraits  also,  which  he  had  bought  for 
the  carpenter’s  defence — and  being  cast  into  the 
same  prison,  the  goaler  hat  got  the  whole  covey. 
They  have  not,  among  them  all,  the  amallest  coin  in 
circulation ;  yet  they  are  as  eager  at  their  game,  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  universe  was  at  stake  on  every  card; 
and  they  p.<y  one  another  with  slips  of  paper,  which 
they  pleas  M-tly  enough  call  Exchequer  bills,  as  they 
are  to  be  p-  id  only  by  similar  slips  of  paper  when 
they  become  due.  1  never  witnessed  such  a  scene. 
It  was  inhuman  to  laugh  at  I  did,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  than  human  to  resist.” 

Oood  Eatmg.  The  late  Irish  J udge,  Lord  Downes, 
was  a  great  eater.  The  fit  of  apoplexy  that  carried 
him  off  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  over  hearty 
supper. — “  Suppers  are  not  bad,”  says  Franklin,  “  if 
we  have  not  dined ;  but  restless  nights  naturally  fol¬ 
low  hearty  suppers,  after  full  dinners;  indeed,  as 
there  is  a  diffetcnce  in  constitutions,  some  rest  well 
after  these  meals;  it  costs  them  only  a  frightful  dream 
and  an  apoplexy  after  which  theif  »letp  liU  doow- 
,dai/!  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  newspapers 
than  in.stances  of  people,  who  after  eating  a  liearty 
supper,  are  found  dead  in  bed  in  the  morning. 

The  Syrian  woman. — King  Louis  IX.  during 
his  unfortunate  crusade,  while  remaining  at  Acre 
in  Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Sultan  of  Damascus. 
Brother  Yves,  a  Jocobin  monk,  was  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  related,  on  his  return,  (according  to  Join- 
ville’s  report)  wonderful  thinp  respecting  his  jour¬ 
ney,  of  which  the  following  is  one: 

“In  a  desert,  says  he,  I  met  an  old  woman  of 
small  stature.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  pitcher  full  of 
water,  in  the  other  a  chafingdish  with  red  hot  coals, 
(duick  as  lightening  she  hastened  past  me.  I  turn¬ 
ed  quickly  round  and  called  to  her,  'Woman!  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  these  coals  and  that  wa¬ 
ter?'  ‘What  am  I  going  to  do!’  saidshe;  ‘with  the 
coals,  I  intend  to  set  fire  to  Paradise,  and  with  the 
water  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  hell!’  But  why  so 
boldadee'i!  rried  I.  ‘In  order,’  replied  she, ‘that 
man  may  no  longer  do  good  for  the  sake  of  reward 
alone,  nor  refrain  from  evil  for  fear  of  punishment.’ 

Scoring,  ingenious  composer,  of  much  tal¬ 
ents,  but  of  little  discretion,  had  run  up  a  long  score 
at  an  inn  which  he  lued  to  frequent. — The  landlord 
one  day  told  him  that  he  should  not  have  any  thing 
more  until  he  rubbed  ojf  the  old  score,  wliuh  he  im¬ 
mediately  did  with  hu  pocket  handkerchief,  then 
•lemanded  “another  noggin,”  but  refused.  “Get 
me  a  sheet  of  music  paper,  and  1  will  give  you  a  much 
more  vilLableaco’^*,”  said  h’  It  was  brought;  he! 


composed  a  rondo  for  the  piano  forte  and  aenl  the 
landlord  with  it  to  a  publisoer,  who  gave  him  more 
than  his  demand  for  it. 

A  gentleman  infoming  Fuseli,  the  painter,  that 
he  had  purchased  his  celebrated  picture  of  Satan,  the 
artist  replied,  “  W'cH,  you  have  got  him  now,  and 
only  lake  care,  that  be  does  not  one  day  get  you?” 

A  tailor  ot  Saimacmnd,  living  near  the  gate  that 
led  to  the  burying  place,  had  by  hb  shop  l^ard,  an 
earthen  pot,  banging  on  a  nail,  into  which  he  threw 
a  little  stone  when  any  corpse  waa  carried  by;  and 
at  the  end  of  every  moon,  he  counted  the  contents  of 
bis  pot,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  At  lenrth  the  tailor  died  himself,  and  some 
time  after,  one  that  waa  unacqunioted  with  hb  death, 
observing  hb  shop  to  be  deserted,  inqubed  what  was 
become  of  him.  One  of  the  neighbours  answered, 
“  The  tailor  b  gone  to  pot  as  well  ae  the  reel. 

Taking  Tea  in  Pernia. — Alter  dinner,  the  tower 
zadeh,  who  knew  that  I  usually  look  tea,  asked  me 
if  I  chose  to  have  it  with  or  without  cream?  On  my 
responding  to  have  it  in  the  former  way,  a  dbh  was 
brought  me  covered  with  tlie  most  beautiful  cream, 
but  to  my  surprise,  upon  tasting  it,  I  discovered  that 
it  was  the  Oosbbeck  custom  to  sweeten  only  the  tea, 
which  is  drunk  plain,  but  that  if  milk  or  cream  be 
added,  lalt  is  used  instead  of  sugar.  I  drank  my  sa¬ 
line  beverage,  nor  was  it  very  disagreeable,  (nil  I 
bargained  for  a  dish  with  both  cream  and  sugar,  af¬ 
ter  it.  Tea  b  much  used  by  the  Oosbeckt  in  various 
shaiies;  boiled  with  water,  with  a  great  deal  of  fine 
sugar,  it  b  drunk  in  the  forenoon,  and  presented  to 
guests;  boiled  with  salt  and  thickened  with  its  own 
leaves,  and  bread  and  butter  alone,  it  forma  a  com¬ 
mon  article  of  diet,  particularly  for  breakfast;  and 
made  with  cream  and  salt,  at  above,  it  b  taken  at  a 
a  wholesome  and  refreshing  restorative. 

Force  or  conscience.  An  elderly  man  cal¬ 
led  on  the  Librarian  of  one  of  the  eocieticain  Yale 
College  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  after  some  casual  con 
versation,  stated,  that  between  fifty  and  sisty  years 
since,  a  iwrsun  had  wrongfully  kept  two  amall  vol 
umes  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the  Society,  am! 
that  ho  had  now  called  in  benalf  of  that  person  !■> 
make  restitution  for  the  injury;  accordingly  he  paid 
five  dollars,  being  as  he  supposed,  about  tne  value  of 
the  books  with  interest. 

The  following  cose  within  the  knowledge  ef  the 
writer  of  thb,  happened  nearly  tkbty  years  since.  A 
young  man  called  on  a  Dookwller  hi  thb  city,  and 
informed  him  that  aboot  three  years  befere,  he  bad 
surreptitiously  tsken  (romhb  More  a  book:  he  new 
came  to  acknowledge  kb  criaaa  and  saakt  compenaa 
lion  for  the  book,  lie  aceordingly  aaid  the  value  ef 
it.  This  person  b  now  respecteblc  cleigyaant  in  one 
of  the  New  Enslaed  Stales;  for  obvious  reasons  his 
name  has  never  been  mentioned  ia  connection  with 
'  this  subject. 

I  A  wit,  bemoaning  the  unfortunate  nreepect  of 
celibTcy,  and  comparing  the  reepective  Mppineas  ef 
a  married  and  single  state,  eachimej;  **  what  can 
mike  the  bitter  cup  of  a  hacbelor’i  life  go  down  V 
A  I'd  in  the  same  tone,  by  way  ef  ael'condolent 
response,  observed,  “  A-Im — A-laae 

ojLLmnfjLM  or  ooKMinnoATXom. 

next  regular  meetimos 
Tempi*  Knc«mBm«*t.  .AlSanv,  Majr 

Tempir  Knyal  .\rrb  tlMpItr,  AlSiny,  Jaa*  $ 

Muter’t  latria*.  Albanjr, 

.Mtoint  VeraoQ  Lodge,  .Mlionj, 

TriMic  IomIs*,  .SItio>y, 

IneHaMe  loidn,  Alb—y, 

Wadsworth  tluptcr,  fUasMiorrrin*,  Jane  I 

Reusober  I/od^e,  lUaasclarrsitk,  Jaa*  0 

WestorisApritr  Lodge,  Westario,  W  pr.tm 

Hiram  Ii^B*,  Kims,  To  or  fm 

McDnoovgh  Lodge,  Otrr.iirash,  m 

.Apollo  niaptcr,  Troy,  Jiumt 

Apollo  Lodgr,  Troy,  JoooC 

Hi.  Ucorge's  i,odgr,  b^hcaactady,  3d  M  o.m 

l.a  Ksyettc  loseampmenl,  llaiison,  1st  I'ri.  ^ 

llodsoa  riiaatcr,  I  Hadsoa.  I  IdTaosbo 

Hudson  Lodgt,  Had*on,  Is*  Mo  dr 

Holna  loalgc,  Allini,  W  mr.fm. 

Cossockic  (.Yupt^'r,  t'ossorfue,  Taos,  di 

Ark  Lodge,  tViamckm,  Moa.  do. 

Cotskill  Ck^rr,  CatsksN,  Mao  do 

Catskill  Lfidgc,  CotskiH,  Thsaa.  do 

Rome  rbapter,  Knmr  W  of  f.m 

Dsossille  Royal  Arch  IlsapUr,  lmoasilloriHaaa,  ^r.-pr  f  m 

UanssiUe  loidgr,  U—s iHosidog*.  Moo  il>, 

Aubtirn  <3u|)lrr,  Aokara,  Tbor*  d' 

KedenJ  fbopler  !  W'oUrSowa  Wed  1. 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 
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POXITAY. 


TOR  THE  ALBANY  ESCBITOIK. 

THE  PARTING  BOWER. 
In  the  bower  the  used  to  love, 

All  in  tean  I  found  her, 

While  the  evening  sky  above 
Shed  its  drops  around  her; 
Broken,  trembling,  short  and  few 
Were  the  words  1  gave  her. 
When  to  home  I  bade  adieu— 

And  to  her  forever 

‘Think  of  him  who  thinks  of  thee 
When  the  mountain’s  smumit. 
From  the  morning  darkness  free. 
Shakes  the  vapours  from  it : 

As  those  vapours  upward  roll, 
Vanish  or  dissever, 

So  from  off  mj  naked  soul 
Bleak  my  hopes  forever. 

•  By  yon  lovely  waterfall — 

By  the  gushing  fountain— 

O’er  the  flowery  interval — 

Up  the  steepy  mountain — 

Down  the  dark  and  winding  glen- 
'Long  the  smiling  river — 

Paths,  I  may  not  tread  again, 

Fare  ye  well  forever! 

'  If  the  bower  in  which  we  arc 
Be  thy  evening  dwelling. 

When  the  whippoorwill  afar 
All  his  grief  is  telling, — 

When  the  lading  evening  sky 
Lights  the  glassy  river. 

Think  of  him  whose  heart  will  fly 
To  this  seat  forever. 

'  When  the  burning  naid-day  sun 
Pours  upon  the  meadow. 

And,  as  we  have  often  done, 

Tbon  sbouldest  seek  the  shadow. 
Be  the  breezes  fresh  and  sweet 
From  the  coating  river. 

As  when  we  were  wont  to  meet — 
Where  we  part  forever! 

‘Here  the  aaoning,  with  content 
That  would  IhnIMnge  sorrow— 
Here  the  evening  hour  was  spent. 
Reckless  of  to-morrow — 

Hera  the  sultry  noon  has  bound 
Hearts  that  nought  eould  sever — 
Here  the  midnight  echoes  sound 
‘  Flare  ye  well  forever’’ 

*  Think  of  him  who  thinks  of  tbee. 

Though  the  chain  be  broken- 
I'hough  the  tender  memory 
-Shrinks  at  many  a  token; 

Often  to  my  dreamiug  eye. 

Visions  lair  as  ever 
Shall  awake  the  quivering  sigh. 

Fly  and  fade  forever’ 
Slityvtittnt,  Ktk  May. 


SONG  FOR  MAY. 

F\r<m  Mr.  Thomas  Roscot's  translatiou  of  Sitmandi’s  Littra 
lurr  of  thr  south  of  Eurupt. 

May,  sweet  May,  a^n  is  come; 

May  that  frees  uie  bind  from  glot'm: 

Children,  children,  up  and  see 
All  her  stores  of  juUity! 

O’er  the  laughing  hedigerows’  side 
She  hath  Sjpreud  her  treasures  wide; 

She  is  in  the  greenwood  shade, 

Where  the  nightingale  hath  i^e 

Every  branch  and  evary  tree 

Ring  with  her  sweet  melody:  f 

Hill  and  dale  arc  May’s  own  treasures. 

Youth  rejoice  in  sportive  measures; 

Sing  ye!  join  the  Chorus  gay! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May!  •' 

Up,  then,  children,  we  will  go  , 

Where  the  blooming  roses  grow,  , 

In  joyful  company 

We  the  bursting  flowers  will  see; 

Up!  yoai  lestal dress  prepare! 

Where  ny  hearts  are  meeting,  there 
klay  bath  pleasiirts  most  inviting. 

Heart,  and  ‘ight,  and  car  delighting;  I 

Listen  to  the  bird's  sweet  song. 

Hark!  how  soft  it  floats  along' 


Courtly  dames  our  pleasures  share, 
Never'saw  1  May  so  fair; 

I'herefore  dancing  will  we  go ;  , 

Youths  rejoice,  the  ilowrets  blow: 

8iiig  ye!  join  the  chorus  gay! 

Hail  this  merry  merry  May! 

Our  manly  youths— where  are  they  now  1 
Bid  them  up,  and  with  us  go 
To  the  sporters  on  the  plain; 

Hid  adieu  to  care  and  pain. 

Now,  thou  pale  and  wounded  lover! 

Thou  thy  peace  shall  soon  recover: 

Many  a  laughing  lip  and  rye 
Spews  the  light  heart’s  gaiety. 

I.A<vely  flowers  around  we  find. 

In  the  smiling  verdure  twined, 

•  Richly  steep^,  in  May  dews  glowing; 
Youths!  rr)oice,  the  flowers  are  blowing  - 
Sing  ye!  join  the  chorus  gay! 

Ilail  this  merry,  merry  May! 

Oh,  if  to  mv  love  restored. 

Her,  o’er  all  her  sex  ador^. 

What  supreme  delight  were  mine! 

How  would  Care  her  swire  resign! 
Merrily  in  the  bloom  of  May, 

I  would  weave  a  garland  gay; 

Better  than  the  beat  is  she. 

Purer  than  all  purity! 

For  her  spotless  self  alone, 

1  will  sing  this  changeless  one ; 

Thankful  or  unthankful,  she 
Sh.vll  my  song,  my  idol,  be- 

Youths,  then  join  the  chorus  gay! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May! 


THE  MARCH  OF  MIND. 

BY  laiss  siirroRD. 

Fair  nature  smiled  in  all  her  bowers. 

But  man,  that  master-work  of  God, 
Unconscious  of  his  latent  powers. 

The  tangled  forest  trod : 

Without  a  hope,  without  on  aim. 

Beyond  the  sloth’s,  the  tiger's  life, 

His  only  pleasure  sleep  or  strife. 

And  war  nia  only  fame. 

Furious  rlike  and  causeless  beamed 
His  lasting  hate,  his  transient  love; 

And  e’en  the  mother’s  fondness  seemed 
The  instinct  of  the  dove. 

The  mental  world  was  wrapt  in  night. 
Though  some,  the  diamonds  of  the  mine. 
Burst  tlirough  the  shrouding  gloom  to  shine 
With  self-emitted  light! 

Ob,  how  the  glorious  dawn  unfold 
The  brighter  day  that  lurked  behind! 

The  march  of  armies  may  he  told. 

Blit  not  the  March  of  Mind . 

Instruction!  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

As  heal  expands  the  vernal  flower, 

8o  Wisdom.  Goodness,  Freedom,  Power, 
From  thee  derive  their  birth. 

From  thee,  all  mortal  bliss  we  draw ; 

From  thee.  Religion’s  blessed  fruit; 

From  tbee,  the  gord  of  social  l..w. 

And  man  redeemed  from  brute; 

From  tbee,  all  ties  to  Virtue  dear. 

The  father’s,  brother’s,  husband’s  name ; 
From  thee,  the  sweet  and  holy  fame 
That  never  cost  a  tear. 


Specimens  of  song  writing  from  a  new  opera  called  Malvina. 

SONG— CATHLIN. 

Love  fell  asleep  in  a  summer  bark 
'Fhat  was  moored  by  the  river  side; 

But  the  floods  came  on  and  drifted  his  ark 
For  over  the  swelling  tide. 

So  maiden  hearts  tliat  arc  soft  and  purr. 

Too  often  reposing  lie; 

And  fondly  fancy  their  joys  secure. 

When  danger  is  lurking  nigh. 

Hom  on  the  shore  kept  watch  that  night. 

While  the  moon-beams  danced  on  the  wave; 

She  spied  the  boy  in  his  piteous  plight. 

And  cast  out  her  anchors  to  save. 

Then  learn,  ye  lovers,  both  fond  and  fair. 

That  jealous  doubts  arc  vain; 

Where  truth  resides,  kind  hope  will  repair, 

*-  ^  To  bring  back  the  rover  agmn. 

DUET-OSCAR  AND  MALVINA. 

.As  gilded  barks,  that  hover  near 
'1  ne  shores  of  sun-lit  ocean ; 

Twether  launched,  our  hearts  shall  steer 
'To  shun  the  storm’s  commotion. 

If  jealous  fortune  change  our  doom. 

And  tempests  bid  us  sever; 

True  love  shaft  cheer  the  midnight  gloom— 

Our  polar  star  for  ever. 

Thro’  many  a  bright  and  cloudy  day, 

'  I’ho’  breeze  nr  blast  be  blowing; 

,  Love  still  shall  burn  with  steady  ray. 

And  everv  sigh  be  glowing. 

And  when  life’s  summer  suns  decline. 

And  age  brings  wintry  weather; 

<  Like  kindred  flowers  our  hearts  shall  twine. 

And  wither  both  together. 


SONG— CATllULLIN. 

Wake,  my  harp,  from  long  slumbers  of  sorrow  and  care. 

To  measures  of  joy,  for  Malvina  the  fair; 

Whose  fame  o’er  the  waters  to  Erin  hath  come. 

And  pilgrimed  the  Bard  from  his  dear  native  home 
Oh,  blest  be  the  land  where  she’s  destined  to  dwell. 

And  happy  the  bosom  she  claims  for  her  celt : 

Tho’  a  thousand  bold  hearts  for  that  ’vanlaeo  may  vie. 

All  their  discord  shall  yield  to  the  balm  of  her  sigh. 

May  her  eyes  be  oiir  guide-stars  wherever  we  go, 

.And  her  lips  breathe  the  chann  tliat  dispels  all  our  woe; 
Her  smile  be  the  sun-beam  where  darkness  deforms. 

And  her  brow  the  mild  rain-bow  tliat  guards  us  from  storm.s. 


LOVE  SONG. 

BY  A  LONDON  STOca  UNOKEN. 

The  stock  of  my  spirits,  cnee  cheerful  and  bright. 

Is  three  per  cent,  lower  than  yesterday  night, 

ForChloe,  like  Rothschild,  (1  pray  yon  don’t  laugh) 

Has  sunk  my  heart’s  funds  down  to  two  and  half. 

The  Mexican  bonds  can  no  more  my  heart  move; 

I’m  fettered,  instead,  in  the  bonds  of  niy  love. 

1  pace,  a  rich  broker,  no  longer  on  ’Change — 

I’m  broken  for  aft  but  for  Cuiiid'a  exchange; 

E’en  the  bank  of  my  health  has  of  l.-vtr  had  a  run. 

And  my  witi  hare  stopped  payment,  like  Whitworth  U  Sou 
O  Chloe!  thv  Arm  should  be  tacked  to  my  own. 

And  firmer  ’(would  thrive  tlian  if  both  stood  alone; 

For  let  us,  mv  girl,  do  business  together, 

And  we’ll  riife  through  the  mercantile  storms  of  this  weatbei 
The  banks  like  the  mud  banks  of  Holland  may  shake, 

A  nd  the  ocean  of  ruin  o’er  Lombard -street  break ; 

The  consols  of  Chili  may  make  people  chilly, 

And  silly  besides  as  the'island  of  Scilly — 

We’ll  bill  and  coo  on,  turning  love  to  .-mcount, 

'  That  best  of  all  bills  with  the  surest  discount, 
riien  answer  this  note,  set  my  spirits  at  ease. 

And  pay  for  the  postage,  sweet  jprl,  if  you  please; 

For  my  mind,  below  par  by  its  fccent  attMks, 

Is  as  heavy  to  raise  as  the  property  tax: 

And  longs,  a  eourmand,  on  your  rent  roll  to  prey, 

.  ( Like  the  roll  that  1  rent  at  my  brc.vkfast  to  aay ) — 

To  see,  by  some  clerical  conjurer’s  fun. 

Two  virtuous  fleshes  united  in  one. 

And  joined  to  the  rich  firm  of  Hymen  and  $>on. 
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